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The Literary Week. 


Tue Author is in meddlesome travail over the clause of 
our Special Competitions announcement which says: ‘‘ The 
editor reserves the right of printing any of the MSS. sent 
in.” This simple and usual condition was made in order 
that we might be free to print, for the encouragement of 
the writers, a few of the unsuccessful attempts. How 
does the Author interpret our words? Why, thus: 
As it stands, which of course cannot be meant, this 
clause gives the editor all the MSS. sent in: he may do 
what he pleases with them—i.e., he may, if he pleases, selj 


them to other papers without giving the authors anything, 


“‘ Which, of course, cannot be meant.” Then why suggest 
it, and why elaborate this idea—as the Author does at 
considerable length? We do not believe that our inten- 
tions are misunderstood, still less suspected, by a single 
one of our readers or competitors—the only people con- 
cerned. The suggestion that our clause might enable us 
to set up a MS. shop is surely the wildest ever made by 
the Author, and that is saying a good deal. 


Mr. Rupyarp Krerine has been given a pass by Lord 
Roberts, enabling him to go wherever he pleases in South 
Africa. That promises well for the booksellers. 


A postuumovus book by ‘Mr. Traill, not, unfortunately, 
in his humorous vein, will be published this month. 
contribution to Messrs. Sands’s “‘ Imperial Interests” series, 
it will tell the story of Egypt from the date of English 
intervention. 


Miss Exten Tuorneyrcrorr Fow er, in her new novel 
The Farringdons, will follow the method, for which there 
are many precedents, of introducing characters from 
former novels. Thus Isabel Carnaby will appear, and Lady 
Silverhampton from The Double Thread. The Farringdons 
is mainly a story of Methodist life in the Midlands. 


WE have received the following letter : 


Str,—I see by the AcApDEMy that Mr. A. B. Walkley 
has been made dramatic critic of the Times. Who is he ? 
Evidently I ought to know as his ‘‘ volatile personality ” is 
recognised by you. I plead ignorance.—I am, &c., 

F. C. BURNAND. 


Mr. Burnand is quite right, he ought to know. But perhaps 
he wrote his letter as a joke for Punch—and rejected it. 


A SUPPLEMENTAL volume of Who’s Who has been issued 
dealing with personalities at the war. The biography of 
Sir Redvers Buller is more accurate, but not so amusing, 
as the following from Books of To-Day : 


Buller, General Rt. Hon. Sir Redvers Henry, G.O.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.B.; 6. 1839. General Commanding in 
Chief of Forces, Natal. Origin of name unknown, but 
supposed to be the comparative of John Boll. Recreations : 
Reading (anything but Joubert’s Maxims) and crossip 
rivers. Mottoes : ‘* No cross no crown,” and “ Faint he 
never won fair Lady(smith).”” Club: White's. 


Txe present war has created the woman war corre- 
spondent. — Sarah Wilson is in Mafeking, and Miss 


Mary H. Kin 
sent the Morning Post. 


ey has just left for South Africa to repre- 





Wao would have thought that a Special Army Order 
issued in 1900 would destroy the significance of a popular 


song written in 1798 : 


O Paddy dear, and did you 
hear the news that’s going 
round ? 

The shamrock is forbid by law 
to grow on Irish ground. 
She’s the most distressful 
country that ever yet was 

seen, 

They are hanging men and 
women for the wearing 0’ 
the green. 

Then since the colour we must 
wear is England’s cruel red, 

Sure Ireland’s sons will ne’er 
forget the blood that they 
have shed. 

You may take the shamrock 
from your hat aud cast it 
on the sod, 

But ’twill take root and 

- flourish there, though under- 
foot ’tis trod.— From ‘‘ The 
Wearing of the Green,” 1798, 


GALLANTRY OF IRISH REGI- 
MENTS IN SouTH AFRICA 
—DISTINCTION TO BE 
WORN ON St. PATRICK’s 
Day. 

Her Majesty the Queen is 
pleased to order that in future, 
upon St. Patrick’s Day, all 
ranks in Her Majesty’s Irish 
regiments shall wear, as a dis- 
tinction, a sprig of shamrock 
in their head-dress, to com- 
memorate the gallantry of her 
Irish soldiers during the recent 
battles in South Africa.— 
From a Special Army Order, 
1900, 





Mr. Srernen Puitiirs, who began his career as an 
actor in Mr. Benson’s company, will give a reading of 
Paolo and Francesca at 20, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, on 
Thursday, March 29th. Canon and Mrs. Wilberforce will 
be Mr. Phillips’s host and hostess. The public, we under- 
stand, can purchase tickets. 


THe Queen has accepted a copy of Mr. G. W. Steevens’s 
From Capetown to Ladysmith. In acknowledging the 
volume Sir Arthur Bigge wrote to Messrs. Blackwood 
& Sons: ‘“‘I have to express the Queen’s sympathy with 
Mrs. Steevens in the a loss of her husband, cut off in 
the midst of his brilliant and useful career.” 


AcaIn we must testify to the excellence of Messrs. Gay 
& Bird’s series of leather-bound Bibelots. The latest 
contain the shorter poems of Keats, and it is a perfect 
pocket volume. 





In the course of the action by Mr. Edward Vizetell 
against Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, heard this wee 
by Mr. Justice Grantham, one or two interesting statements 
about this old-established library were made. This was 
the first libel action that had been brought against it. 
From five thousand to six thousand books are offered by 
publishers to Mudie’s annually. About four thousand 
are taken. The library has special ‘‘ readers” for new 
French and German books, but not for English books, 
though some supervision is exercised over these also.. 
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Pror. Kynare has shown much tact in keeping his 
editorship of George Borrow’s Lavengro, the first volume of 
the new edition of Borrow’s works which he is editing,’ as 
inconspicuous as possible. This is all the more praise- 
worthy because his editorial services have been unusually 
large and important. The text of the present edition is 
based on the first issue of 1851, and seven passages of 
considerable length which Borrow for some reason sup- 
pressed in MS. have been restored to their original 
places in the story. These hitherto unpublished a 
will, of course, awaken the highest interest in good 
Borrovians. Not one of them is short enough to quote 
here, but we are tempted to give a portion of the scene 
which Prof. Knapp calls 


CROMWELL’s STATUE AND THE ‘‘ DAIRYMAN’sS DAUGHTER.” 


At last I came to a kind of open place from which three 
large streets branched, and in the middle of the place 
stood the figure of a man on horseback. It was admirably 
executed, and I stood still to survey it. 

‘Ts that the statue of Cromwell ?” said I to a drayman 
who was passing by, driving a team of that enormous 
breed of horses which had struck me on the bridge. 

““ Who ?” said the man in a surly tone, stopping short. 

“Cromwell,” said I; ‘‘did you never hear of Oliver 
Cromwell?” 

**Oh, Oliver,” said the drayman, and a fine burst of 
intelligence lighted up his broad English countenance. 
‘‘To be sure I have; yes, and read of him too. A fine 
fellow was Oliver, master, and the poor man’s friend. 
Whether that’s his figure, though, I can’t say. I hopes it 
be.” Then, touching his hat to me, he followed his 
gigantic team, turning his head to look at the statue as he 
walked along. 

That man, had he lived in Oliver’s time, would have 
made a capital Ironside, especially if mounted on one of 
those dray horses of his. I remained looking at the statue 
some time longer. Turning round, I perceived that I was 
close by a bookseller’s shop, into which, after deliberating 
a moment, I entered. An elderly, good-tempered looking 
man was standing behind the counter. 

** Have you the Dairyman’s Daughter?” I demanded. 

‘* Just one copy, young gentleman,” said the bookseller, 
rubbing his to ; ‘you are just in time, if you want one ; 
all the rest are sold.” 

‘* What kind of character does it bear ?” 

‘* Excellent character, young gentleman; great demand 
for it; held in much esteem, especially by the Evangelical 
party.” 

** Who are the Evangelical party ?” 

‘*« Excellent people, young gentleman, and excellent 
customers of mine,” rubbing his hands; ‘‘ but setting that 
aside,’’ he continued gravely, “‘ religious, good men.” 

‘* Not a set of canting scoundrels ? ” 

The bookseller had placed a small book upon the 
counter ; but he now suddenly snatched it up and returned 
it to the shelf; then, looking at me full in the face, he 
said, quietly : ‘‘ Young gentleman, I do not wish to be un- 
civil, but you had better leave the shop.” 


THERE has been much talk—and, we suspect, little under- 
standing—of the term symbolism as applied to certain 
modern developments in literature. It was therefore to be 
desired that an enthusiast should tell English readers 
what is understood by symbolism by those who profess it, 
and how and why they came to profess it at all. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Arthur Symons has written an account of latter- 
day literary symbolism in the form of a series of essays on 
the symbolists themselves—from Gérard de Nerval, who 
is put forward as its unconscious father, to Maurice 
Maeterlinck, who “ has realised, better than any one else, 
the significance, in life and art, of mystery.” 





An interesting feature of the book is Mr. Symons’s 
dedicatory letter to his brother in symbolism, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. In the course of this letter, which, in a double 
sense, is italicised, Mr. Symons says : 
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I speak often in this book of Myotiaiem, and that I, of 
all people, should venture to speak, not quite as an out- 
sider, of such things, will probably be a surprise to many. 
It will be no surprise to you, for you have seen me 
gradually finding my way, uncertainly but inevitably, in 
that direction which has always been to you your natural 
direction. Still, as I am, so meshed about with the 
variable and too clinging appearances of things, so weak 
before the delightfulness of earthly circumstance, I hesi- 
tate sometimes in saying what I have in my mind, lest I 
should seem to be saying more than I have — 
right to say. But what, after all, is one’s personal right ? 
How insignificant a matter to anyone but oneself, a matter 
how deliberately to be disregarded in that surely imper- 
sonal utterance which comes to one in one’s most intimate 
thinking about beauty and truth and the deeper issues of 
things! 


Tue mind which accepts symbolism with British 
caution, and finds much that passes for symbolism 
ridiculous, is reflected in an article on Maeterlinck, which 
Mr. A. R. Ropes contributes to the Contemporary. Mr. 
Ropes’s contention is that symbolism should be used only 
when the writer has a meaning which cannot be put into 
plain words, or cannot be expressed in proper artistic 
form. “Beyond this symbolism is unnecessary and 
irritating. A painter may symbolise . . ., but for him 
wilfully to abstain from rendering what can be rendered 
truthfully would be coxcombry.” Applying such tests to 
Maeterlinck, Mr. Ropes asks : 


Is Maeterlinck’s written dialogue such that his silence’ 
can be credited with an infinity of meaning? Never, or 
hardly ever, do bis characters utter the inevitably right 
word of passion or emotion: the one speech that the 
person would say. It is cruel to contrast the riotous 
exuberance of Shakespeare’s young fancy with the abso- 
lute Ollendorf of La Princesse Maleine. Take the famous 
dialogue of the Cowherd and the Nurse: 


CowHERD. ‘‘ Good evening!” 

NursE. ‘‘ Good evening!” 

CowHERD. “It is a fine evening.” 

Nurse, ‘“‘ Yes, fine enough.” 

CowHERD. ‘‘ Thanks to the moon.” 

NursE. ‘‘ Yes.” 

CowHERD. ‘‘ But it has been hot during the day.” 

Nurse. ‘“‘Oh! yes, it has been hot during the day.” 

CoWHERD (going down to the water). “‘I am going to 
bathe,” &c. 
This is not simplicity; it is impotence. And it is the 
same in moments of strong emotion. The characters 
never speak out their souls like Lear over the dead 
Cordelia. They simply repeat ejaculations three times. 
Hjalmar finds his love lying murdered, and this is all he 
has to say: ‘‘ Yes! yes! yes! Oh! oh! Come! come! 
Strangled ! led! Maleine! Maleine! Maleine! 
Strangled! strangled! strangled! Oh! oh! oh! Stran- 
gled ! strangled! strangled!” If this be tragedy, then 
tragedy can be written with a rubber stamp. 


So Mr. Ropes—to whom the essential Maeterlinck has 
evidently not been revealed. 


Mr. W. B. Yzarts, to whom, as we stated above, Mr. 
Symons’s book on symbolism is dedicated, is himself 
beckoning us this week into a special path of literature. 
His collection of modern Irish verse is presented to us 
with an introduction, in which Mr. Yeats proclaims 
the existence and the revival of a genuine Irish poetry, 
native to the soil, and burning only in hearts where Irish 
ideals are cherished and Irish models loved. Mr. Yeats 
even believes that the movement for the preservation of 
Gaelic will result in something far hig er. Gaelic is 
gathering new poets to its service, and Mr. Yeats assures 
us that some of Dr. Hyde’s translations are passed from 
mouth to mouth, by peasants who can neither read nor 
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write, in Donegal, Connemara, and Galway. Nor does he 
doubt that 
Ireland, communing with herself in Gaelic more and more, 
but speaking to = ¢ countries in English, will lead 
many that are sick with theories and with trivial emotion 
to some sweet well-waters of primeval poetry. 


Here, at least, is a vernal voice in a tired, bookish age. 


Is the general literary worker going to have seven lean 
years following seven fat years? The soothsayers say so, 
only they do not limit the years to seven. A little while 
ago Mr. Andrew Lang solemnly warned us that the age of 
superannuation for scribblers is getting dangerously near 
to thirty-five, and that times unpropitious for the providers 
of literary luxuries are coming upon us. ‘Claudius Clear,” 
of the British Weekly, echoes this gloomy vaticination. 
There is to be a “ Return to Grub Street ’—not, indeed, 
for novelists, who will reside more and more in Park-lane, 
but for the reviewer, the leader-writer, the literary jour- 
nalist. Writing in one or in all of these characters, 
“ Claudius ”’ says: 


Things do not look so well for us. Leaders are 
gradually disappearing from the daily papers. The change 
is very slow, but it is sure. I could easily mention one 
or two great and powerful papers whose middle 
used to be covered with sparkling and erudite productions, 
in double-leaded type, containing the richest treasures of 
long accumulations of common-place books. In these 
papers now you will find two or, at the furthest, three 
columns of clear, orderly, business-like writing on the 
latest telegrams. But the Sala, or shall I say the salad, 
days are over. The balfpeuny papers have come in, and 
they want no three-deckers. Their leaders are like the 
American, short and more or less pithy. Then what am 
I to say about the sixpenny weeklies, from which many 
of us have derived comfortable incomes? Will it ever be 
possible to establish another in this country again? 
Mournful is the story of recent attempts made, in some 
cases by very able men, but all ending in collapse. 


“Claudius” has a suggestion to make. It is that Lord 
Rowton should be invoked to provide a home, say on the 
sunny side of Gower-street, for authors whose incomes do 
not exceed £300 a year. 


Thus provided, we should hold the fort till a better time 
comes, till people grew tired of rubbisb, till the system of 
education in this country was changed. We should be 
prepared to write for next to nothing, and so to help good 
papers to live through the time of stress, and with the 
dawn of a better day we shall be recognised as the saviours 
of English literature, 


‘*Claudius Clear” bases his remarks on the overwhelming 
flood of non-literary literature—the “scrap” and “ tit-bit ” 
evil in its later portentous developments. That there is 
another and more hopeful way of regarding this ‘ revolu- 
tion in journalism” is shown in the article by ‘‘ E. A. B.” 
which we print this week. Our contributor contends that 
the masses are reading their way to the light, and that 
the present dissipation is but a symptom of youth, and 
of maturity to come. 


Mr. AveustingE Brrrewt has sent to the Cornhill his 
pare 4 address of last November, on the riddle: “Is 
it possible to tell a good book from a bad one?” It is 
possible to wish to do so, and this wish, deeply felt and 
constantly used, is all. Certainly Mr. Birrell’s expression 
of this wish was the most eloquent passage in his address : 


Speaking for myself, I could wish for nothing better, 
apart from moral worth, than to be the owner of a taste at 
once manly, refined, and unaffected, which should enable 
me to appreciate real excellence in literature and art, and 
to depreciate bad intentions and feeble execution wherever 
I saw them. To be for ever alive to merit in poem or in 

' picture, in statue or in bust; to be able to distinguish 
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between the grand, the grandiose, and the merely bump- 
tious; to perceive the boundary between the simplicity 
which is divine and that which is ridiculous, between 
gorgeous rhetoric and vulgar onamentation, between pure 
and manly English, meant to be spoken or read, and 
sugared phrases, which seem intended, like lollipops, for 
suction ; to feel yourself going out in joyful admiration 
for whatever is noble and permanent, and freezing in- 
wardly against whatever is pretentious, wire drawn, and 
temporary—this indeed is to taste of the fruit of the tree, 
once forbidden, of the knowledge of good and evil. 


If Mr. Birrell is not so witty as usual, it is probably 
because he has a depressing conviction that the literary 
conditions of the day tend to make ‘‘ No” the true answer 
to the question, “Is it possible to tell a good book from a 
bad one?” He happily remarked: ‘‘A great crowd of 
books is as destructive of the literary instinct, which is a 
highly delicate thing, as is a London evening party of the 
social instinct.” One thing, however, is possible. It is 
possible to read Shakespeare every day. How many of us 
do that ? 


Apropos Mr. Birrell’s remarks, the effect of excessive 
book production on literature may be studied best in 
Germany, where the annual production of books is equal 
to the combined productions of England, France, and the 
United States. No wonder that Dr. Hans Fischer can 
write as follows in a Leipsic paper : 


In the year 1898 Germany published 23,739 works, 
which means about sixty-five for every day of the year. 
Of these, 3,063 belonged to the department of belles lettres, 
or an average of eight and one-sixth volumes per day of 
epic, dramatic, and lyrical productions. It is not to be 
wondered at that in view of this productiveness books have 
lost their influence and their dignity. They are becoming 
as a “ = —. and po gay = ah one 

inning to dispose o «m e pound as thou ey 
tn Dectetenta. And of all’ these books in ia Gent 
ment of belles lettres there are exceedingly few that have 
any worth or value, the majority of them being more than 
objectionable either from a literary or from a moral point 
of view. 





Tue advertisement transparencies which twinkle and 
change by night in the streets of London are by no means 
eye-sores, and yet we had not supposed that “ Bovril” in 
letters of fire would inspire eg A contemporary draws 
attention to a love-sonnet, by a new singer, which con- 
cludes with these lines : 

As a tall, gloomy building blazons high 

Upon his forehead one bright jewelled name, 
Frowning in darkness as the letters die, 

Through swift withdrawal of their jetting flame, 
To smile again in rows of rosy light 

The instant that the sweet name reappears, 
So smile I when you cross my inward sight, 

Who otherwise am gloomy unto tears. 


Messrs. Warp, Loox & Co. are about to issue their 
Standard Dictionary, for a short period, at two-thirds of 
the ordinary price. Thus, in half-russia this dictionary can 
be obtained for £2 instead of £3, and in the other styles 
of issue similar reductions are made. The Standard 
Dictionary is a fine work with many admirable features of 
its own. It contains nearly 5,000 illustrations, specially 
drawn, and a number of pictures in colour showing the 
natural colours of birds, gems, and flowers, and the correct 
appearance of national flags, &c. 


Tue ‘And other Stories” nuisance is the theme of a 
letter we have received from a correspondent, who signs 
himself ‘Old Bird.” He was recently ‘‘gulled into pur- 
chasing a work the name of which, upon acquaintance, 
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proved altogether inappropriate.”’ For less than a third of 
the volume truthfully represented the advertised title, the 
remainder being composed of—other stories. The cover 
of the book followed the same inglorious lines of decep- 
tion. ‘‘In another flagrant example at my elbow only six- 
teen out of 173 pages give honest fulfilment of obligations ; 
the rest contains—other stories.” Our correspondent’s 
grievance is a genuine one. 


Tue evolution of literary decency is the subject of a 
ge by Mr. Andrew Lang in the current Blackwood. 

r. Lang asks how it was that the coarse animal ex- 
— or raising a laugh used by Fielding, Smollett, 
terne, and their contemporaries, were completely 
abandoned within forty years, never to return. Two 
causes he finds: the rise of a large and middle-class 
reading public, and the Wesleyan reformation. As for 
the ‘‘ new licence,” Mr. Lang thinks its force is expended, 
but he points out—we are afraid with some justice— 
that ‘‘it is ladies to-day who throw their caps highest 
over the windmills, both in licentiousness of idea and 
physical squalor of theme—always, of course, for lofty 
moral purposes.” 








Bibliographical. 


Goop Mrs. Inchbald! If she could revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, she would be inclined, I think, to take pride 
in the measure of interest in her play called ‘ Lovers’ 
Vows” now being exhibited. "T'was but a poor play, 
and lives, one may almost say, only in the es of Miss 
Austen. Nevertheless, the “agreeable rattle” who once 
chattered in the columns of the Star has brought to bear 
upon it a goodly array of learning (it would seem, recently 
acquired); and Mr. Austin Dobson has not disdained to 
address my Editor a second time upon the subject. Mrs. 
Inchbald says, in the preface to her play, that the lines 
for the rhyming butler were written by the hand which 
penned the prologue. Mr. Dobson told us last week that 
John Taylor wrote the rhymes; he now .tells us— on 
Taylor’s own authority—that the prologue was by Taylor 
also. Genest, therefore, was wrong in ascribing the 
so (and epilogue) to Thomas ~ of Bath. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Dobson, in his new communication, admits 
that it is not certain that Charles Kean fell in love with 
Ellen Tree when they figured, in 1828, in ‘ Lovers’ 
Vows.” The assumption that they did so was, he says, 
only “ poetical,” and ‘not confirmed” by Mr. Dobson’s 
authority. Mr. Dobson adds: ‘ There is, I may observe, 
sufficient information as to ‘Lovers’ Vows’ in my intro- 
duction to Mansfield Park (Macmillan, 1897). But intro- 
ductions, I fear, are not much read nowadays!” That 
depends. Mr. Dobson’s introductions, one may fairly take 
for granted, have multitudinous readers. 

I am a little sorry to see that Mr. Lewis Melville, who 
wrote the Life of Thackeray, proposes to give us by and 
bye a volume of Thackeray’s Stray Papers. I take for 
granted that this book will consist of work by Thackera 
which has not hitherto been reprinted. The question will 
be, Was it worth reprinting? We have already had— 
apart from the “authorised” publications by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder—the essay on George Cruikshank, and the 
volume entitled Sultan Stork, both issued by Mr. Redway ; 
Loose Sketches, brought out by a publisher named Sabin; 
and, last year, reprints of King Grumpus, of Hitherto 
Unidentified Contributions to ‘ Punch,” and Writings in the 
“ National Standard” and “‘ Constitutional.” These seemed 
to exhaust the Thackeray “ finds,” and one hoped that the 
great writer might be left alone for a time. But the 
passion for grubbing up the hack products of a distin- 
guished author seems unappeasable, and its gratification is 
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one of the penalties which modern genius has to pay for 
its own existence. 

Personally, I revel in Sir M. E. Grant Duff's Notes from 
a Diary. It is, to my mind, the perfection of a bedside- 
book—easy to handle, clearly printed, and so scrappy (as 
well as varied) in contents that it can be put down at any 
moment without the feeling of breaking an intellectual 
poy 8 I say “it”? because I am regarding the work 
asa whole. Asa matter of fact, the new volumes are the 
seventh and eighth. And how many more are we to 
have? The more the merrier, say I. Meanwhile, the 
prospect may appal the less enthusiastic. The first two 
volumes covered twenty-one years’ diary; the third and 
fourth, seven years; the fifth and sixth, five years; and 
now the seventh and eighth cover only two years! They 
close with the close of 1888, and we are told by their 
author that he hopes to continue his diary to the last day 
of 1900. Future volumes, therefore, will cover twelve 
years, and one wonders if there will be as many volumes 
as years, 

ow large, in the literary life, is the element of luck! 
Before she wrote Red Pottage Miss Mary Cholmondeley had 
written and published Zhe Danvers Jewels (1887), Sir 
Charles Danvers (1890), Diana Tempest (1893), and A 
Devotee (1897); it was not, however, till she sent forth 
Red Pottage that anything like wide Po came to 
her. That Zhe Danvers Jewels and Sir Charles Danvers 
made so little impression may have been owing to the fact 
that they were published anonymously. This, however, 
was not the case with Diana Tempest and A Devotee, while 
The Danvers Jewels was reprinted in 1897 with its author’s 
name. Now Diana Tempest appears in sixpenny, paper- 
covered form, and, no doubt, will be carried by Red Pottage 
into hundreds of households into which it had never pene- 
trated before. Diana, it is worth noting, came out 
originally in the old three-volume shape, going into a 
single volume in the following year. 

r note that the new work on Dr. Robert Wallace is to 
include his Reminiscences, which, if they cover the ground 
of his Edinburgh professorship and of his connexion 
with the Scotsman newspaper, should be piquant enough. 
The Scotsman was never more readable than when Dr. 
Wallace wrote its leaders on ecclesiastical questions. We 
are to have, I see, reminiscences from Mr. Arthur a 
Beckett also. That gentleman’s latest book (Zondon at the 
End of the Century) was of the nature of “memoirs,” and 
it is not so very long since he gave us his Greenroom 
Recollections. Journalists are rather apt to use up their 
“copy” of this sort in —— of their daily avoca- 
tions, and then, when they come to write their formal 
reminiscences, it too often happens that they have 
scarcely anything left to tell us. ‘ 

It is a happy thought which promises us at this par- 
ticular time a new edition of Sir Arthur Helps’s Spanish 
Conquest in America, The work was issued originally in 
four volumes between 1855 and 1861, and there has been 
no reproduction of it during the past twenty years, at any 
rate. It will now re-appear in four-volume form. 

The book on The Egyptian Campaigns which Mr. Charles 
Royle announces is, I take for granted, a reprint, no 
doubt revised and with considerable additions, of the work 
on the same subject and with the same title which he 
published in 1886. The narrative then extended from 
1882 to 1885; and I presume it has now been brought 
down to date. . 

The recent feminine denunciation of free libraries, at 
Torquay, has naturally recalled Mrs. Malaprop’s charac- 
terisation of circulating libraries as ‘‘ vile places.” It was, 
however, into Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s mouth that Sheridan 
put the more familiar description of such a library as “an. 
evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge,” blossoming 
through the year. What would poor “Sherry” think of 


some of our present-day novels ? 
Tue Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 


A Poet on Poetry. 
What is Poetry? By Edmond Holmes. (John Lane.) 


Mr. Epmonp Hommes has set himself a gt daring 
task in this very suggestive little book. m Aristotle 
downwards men have attempted to answer the question, 
‘‘ What is poetry?” and have met with but indifferent 
success. e will not say that Mr. Holmes succeeds where 
they failed; but he does describe the modus operandi of 
poetry in a novel and stimulant way. At first sight the 
motto of his book, taken from Carlyle, seems to be in 
direct conflict with his thesis. ‘‘ Poetic creation, what is 
this but seeing the thing sufficiently ? The word that will 
describe the thing follows of itself from such intense clear 
sight of it.”” So speaks Carlyle, as quoted by Mr. Holmes. 
Yet the first postulate laid down by Mr. Holmes is that 
‘Poetry is the expression of strong and deep feeling.” 
The two appear irreconcilable, if either be laid down 
singly. The truth is, that neither should be laid down 
singly. The basis of the poetic faculty is neither intuition 
alone, nor emotion alone. (For, be it observed, Mr. 
Holmes is really investigating rather the poetic faculty 
than poetry itself: he is a into the operation of 
poetry in the mind of the poet.) The basis of the poetic 
gift is intellectual — or intuition, combined with 
emotional sensibility. The union is so subtle, that the 
poet may be said in a manner to see through his sensitive 
nature. ‘TI see it foolingly, he might enounce with Lear. 
Mr. Holmes had done better to take as his postulate: 
“* Poetry is the expression of truth seen feelingly.” For 
that, indeed, is the foundation, the modus operandi, of the 
ge faculty. But, in fact, this is Mr. Holmes’s basis, and 

is failure to enunciate it distinctly exemplifies a lack of 
precision in thought which somewhat mars a deeply con- 
ceived and mainly right essay. 

He implicates sight in feeling—the very union which we 
have ourselves postulated. The more pity that his posi- 
tion is not made water-tight by being logically announced, 
instead of illogically implied. He arrives at it in this 
way: the poet’s feelings, he truly observes, are not 
different from those of other men; or else they could 
awaken no sympathy in others. But what the poet 
possesses in a highly developed state is latent in other 
men. Now where there is feeling there is something to 
be felt. The poet’s higher range of feelings, therefore, 
correspond to a higher range of truth (or realities, as Mr. 
Holmes prefers to say, curiously discriminating reality 
from truth—in which we refuse to follow him) Tatent or 
invisible to others as these higher feelings are latent in 
others. Through these intense and subtle feelings he is 
led to discern these higher truths, which in turn beget 
emotion, and emotion leads on to further truth, in per- 
— interaction. It is justly and delicately apprehended. 

ut here we have assumed that union of intuition and 
feeling, of intuition im feeling, which should explicitly 
have been postulated. 

Explicitly formulated, it is absolute truth, and we can 
accept with pleasure and a clear conscience Mr. Holmes’s 
further utterances. In his own words: “If the deeper 
and truer properties of things are to be apprehended at 
all, they must be —— emotionally, for they are so 
great and real that they must needs kindle emotion in all 
who are permitted to discern them. In this way insight is 
ever tending to generate emotion, just as emotion is ever 
tending to generate insight.” 

The poet, accordingly, through his emotional insight, 
discerns the real order of things. In himself, or in 
nature? asks Mr. Holmes. And he answers, in effect: 
“In both together.” Self and nature are so interfused 
that the oe illuminate each other. The poet 
projects Saeed into nature as much as he absorbs nature 
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into himself. They are, in Mr. Holmes’s philosophy, as 
twin parts of a whole. Accordingly the poet “leaves it to 
the second-rate novelist to describe scenery, as we call it. 
It is the spiritual significance of outward things which 
appeals to him. The intense sympathy which he feels for 
outward things is thrown back, like reflected light, on the 
inner life of man; and the all-pervading unity of nature 
makes the outward order a symbol at every turn of the 
inward.” Nay, Mr. Holmes proceeds, ‘feelings about 
outward things are ever transforming themselves into feel- 
ings about inward things.” All this is admirably said, 
and quite true in application; though we would rest this 
unity between self and nature — a more explicit, a 
deeper philosophy than that adumbrated by Mr. Holmes. 

On the nature of the imagination Mr. Holmes’s thought 
is more confused, though still full of suggestion. ‘The 
essence of imagination,” he says, “is the perception of 
hidden truth’”’—the function which he has already (and 
truly) assigned to intuition, insight (or, as we should call 
it, the intellect) acting through the sensitive or emotional 
nature. In fact, he mixes imagination with intuition, 
whereas imagination is rather the servant of the faculty 
which sees into truth, though closely united with it, and 
indeed indispensable to it. It is the gift which discerns 
hidden analogy—it might almost be said hidden identity— 
the correspondences between the various orders of creation. 
Hence one of its chief manifestations (as the name would 
suggest) is in the discovery of images (excluding, however, 
that more superficial order of imagery which belongs to 
fancy, and has no root in reality). For the same reason 
it is a combining faculty, as Mr. Holmes realises. 
‘‘Tmagination,” he says, “is the power of realising 
familiar in new combinations, in cnubiaations which go 
beyond the limits of our actual experience.” Which at 
least describes a mode in which it operates, if too partial 
for a definition or even a complete description. But he 
throws out an illuminative remark. ‘‘ Nature is one with 
itself from pole to pole of its being; and, therefore, to 
know any given portion of it is to have a partial or rather 
potential knowledge of the rest.” Just so. One plan 
runs through all the orders of nature—and man—though 
the expression varies with the conditions imposed by the 
medium in each order. To know one part of nature, then, 
is to know all which corresponds to it in the other orders, 
—— you have the key tu the mode of correspondence. 

magination brings to light this unsuspected mode of 
correspondence; but to survey nature in its totality of 
relations more is needed. Again, Mr. Holmes gives the 
illuminative word. ‘‘ We must have a knowledge of it so 
true and deep as to enable us to penetrate . . . to that 
centre of things which can be reached from all parts, and 
is the same for all parts, of the ensphering surface.” 
Deeply true. To understand the ramifications you must 
survey them from the roots. This, ‘‘where one centre 
reconciles all things” (as Crashaw has it), Plato’s reposi- 
tory of ideals is the poet’s true goal. 

Mr. Holmes has hardly reached the centre which he 
surmises, or there would be less blemishes of confused 
thought in his work. But he has written a brilliant essay, 
full of the insight of which he speaks. It is essentially 
poet’s work, and Mr. Holmes will do yet better when he 
acquires the thinker’s precision of statement. We wish 
we had space to quote his excellent words on the distinc- 
tion between creation and imitation, which, he truly says, 
are one in the poet whose creation does but imitate that 
hidden order which he finds in nature. The poet, in fact, 
makes little worlds on the plan of God’s great world. His 
creation is a re-creation. But this, and infinite other 
suggestive flashes, we must leave unnoticed. Our one 
quarrel is, that Mr. Holmes’s manner of tracing every- 
thing to emotion, without explicitly bracketing with it 
insight, lends misleading countenance to those who would 
make of poetry an appeal to the emotions, and the emo- 
tions only: 
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Variants of the English Language. 


America To-day: Observations and Reflections. By William 
Archer. (Heinemann. ) 


In Mr. Archer’s record of a recent sojourn in the United 
States there is a pleasant chapter on “‘The American 
Language.” Perhaps it may be considered that he takes 
the subject too seriously. ‘‘ Not all the causes of dissen- 
sion between England and America,” says Mr. Archer, 
‘‘have begotten half the bad blood that has been 
engendered by trumpery questions of vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and pronunciation.” We are not at all sure that 
this is right. Sometimes a company of American actors 

lay in a London theatre, and then the general impression 
is that the performance is effective by virtue of its singular 
restraint. French players rant, and English players rant; 
but American players, never. Even in the most exciting 
situation the Americans speak in a subdued monotone 
which is telling. In their theatrical speech the Americans 
have a repose which marks a caste seemingly a good deal 
higher than that which is represented by the players in 
the ordinary English house of melodrama. It is needful 
to point this out in considering Mr. Archer’s generalisation 
about the variants of the English language. The fact is 
a broad one of much importance. At the first glance it 
seems to tell against his theory which we have quoted. 
The first glance, however, is not the final consideration ; 
and we think that we can interpret Mr. Archer. Although 
all London admires the performances of American players, 
it is not at all clear to us that the quality which excites 
the admiration is either the written locutions or the cadence 
of our friends from over the sea. Frequently the locu- 
tions are beautiful, or neat; but they are never so beautiful 
or so neat as to be superior to those of any one of many 
English playwrights. Always the American manner of 
delivering the words is telling; but it would be hypocrisy 
to say that the American cadence is as good as that of 
educated Englishmen. The explanation is simple. That 
which tells in the American acting is its repose. The 
Americans, when they give us the pleasure of a visit, are 
like still strong men in a blatant land. They never raise 
their voices, and they never swagger. That is to say, what 
we admire in them is the peculiar virtue with which we 
Englishmen credit ourselves: reserve and quietude in 
times of crisis. 

Still, in justice to Mr. Archer and his theory, it must 
be admitted that the ladies and gentlemen of whom we 
are speaking are persons who are playing parts. They 
are not quite themselves. They are exemplifying ideals 
of human character. They do that peculiarly well; but 
it is play-acting all the time. Now, here we have another 
problem. It is from America that many of the most 
humorous works in literature have come. Why do these 
books impress us so? They impress us, not because the 
situations are more comical than those which occur or can 
be invented here, but because they are described in mini- 
mising words. The Americans have discovered a secret 
of effect in humour. When a Frenchman or an English- 
man has a funny experience to tell, he tells it pompously, 
in the biggest words that can be found in Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary ; and he delivers the yarn, smiling or frowning, 
as if he were on the stage of the resonant Adelphi. When 
an American is at the same point of vantage, he adopts 
another method. He talks as if he were bored, uses the 
smallest words he can find, expresses extremities of fortune 
in languorous phrases; and gains a great result. He 
impresses us by his repose in crisis, which is the most 
admirable of all manly qualities. Still, he is merely 
acting. There is absolutely no reason for believing that 
if an American and an Englishman were together in the 
forces which are fighting against our enemies in 
South Africa the casual remarks of the American 
would be in any respect superior to those of the Briton; 
but it is equally certain that if both had subsequently to 
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render an account of the warfare, the American would be 
humorous and dramatic, and the Briton either tediously 
matter-of-fact or nearly dumb. The American would 
tour about the country, like Lieut. Hobson, receiving 
the unanimous kisses of all the women on “ both sides” ; 
the Briton would withdraw himself to his club, or to some 
uninhabited wilderness where grouse were to be shot or 
trout were on the rise. From this thought it becomes 
obvious that, despite the reticence of their words and 
their restraint in cadence, it is the Americans who are the 
first artists in literature and in drama. Still, we do not 
blame them. They fight as well as the Britons; and, as 
they add another grace to life, the grace of literature, 
theirs be the due. They have a right to our respect, not 
only on account of their dignified bearing towards life and 
the drama, but also on account of English scholarship. 
Archbishop Trench, one of our best authorities in 
philology, rebuked the Americans over certain ‘“ neolog- 
isms” which are not neologisms at all. Of these were 


the phrases “to bellitle” and ‘‘to berate.” Both of. 


these, as Mr. Archer says, are thoroughly sound. The 
phrases were taken to America by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They survive there, while they have become more or less 
obsolete in the land of their origin, England. Simi- 
larly, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. G. M. Tucker, and others, 
have condemned all the additions to our common speech 
which have been made by America. Mr. Ruskin pro- 
nounced them “vile”; Mr. Tucker, “ absolutely licen- 
tious.” Both critics wrote with insular and insolent 
arrogance. There is slang in every language; but he is 
an ignorant and unimaginative person who takes it for 
granted that all slang is necessarily in bad style. There 
are certain slang locutions which are of the highest rank 
in the art of literature. These are the locutions which, 
composed from words in common use, transfigure the 
speech of the commonalty into the speech of genius. 
Here are a few common words: rogue, a, what, oh, peasant, 
am, slave, I, and. Each of those words is a word in the 
vocabularies of all of us; but not all of us have the gift 
of making good use of them. Look at Shakespeare’s 
arrangement : ; 


Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 


Here are a few other words: Spain, came, seas, when, 
lofty, the, up, towering. Each of these words is in the 
ssession and at the service of every crossing-sweeper ; 
but listen to the arrangement of them by Mr. William 
Watson : 
When lofty Spain came towering up the seas. 


There is a great distinction in that phrase, even as there is 
a great distinction in the remark of Shakespeare about the 
rogue and peasant slave. Whence the distinction springs 
Mr. Archer does not know. He did not have the case 
before him when he wrote his essay; but he ought 
to have had it, or some other of equal relevance. 
Mr. Archer is in sympathy with the art of distinction 
in language; but, clever and charming as his essay 
is, it does not indicate a quite perfect analytic per- 
ception into the nuance. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said an American 
statesman to a deputation of politicians, “you need 
proceed no further. I am not an entirely dishevelled 
jackass!” Mr. Archer cites this as an example of the 
American genius in the literary art. We admit that it is 
very good, because it is vivid and amusing ; but we should 
have been glad had Mr. Archer, in his travels, found a 
better example of the American way with words. When 
Burns spoke of the “ wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower,” 
he described the daisy with much greater distinction than 
the American statesman described himself. Still, we are 
grateful to Mr. Archer for his having given us the oppor- 
tunity to show that good style in literary expression comes, 
not from the use of uncommon words, but from the un- 
commonly good use of words which are in the vocabulary 
and at the bidding of us all. 
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South Africa and the War.—III. 


The Boer States, Land, and People. By A. H. Keane. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Who's Who at the War. (Black. 6d. net.) 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts: a Biographical Sketch, By 
Horace G. Groser. (Melrose. 1s. net.) 


The History of the Bosr War. Part I.  LIlustrated. 
(Methuen. Is.) 


Pror. Keane is an ethnologist of the highest reputation, 
and this succinct work is likely to be used for many years 
by those who wish to be parties, in act or spirit, to the 
solution of the South African problem. The noticeable 
weakness of nearly all the contributions which have 
already been made to the subject has been a lack of 
thorough historical and ethnological knowledge of the 
Boer race and of the vast inferior races with which the 
Boers have had dealings. The result has been that the 
South African question a been accepted in this country 
as comparatively simple. The large majority of English- 
men see in the Boers a morose and truculent race who are 
bent on securing huge political advantage for a paltry 
political return. A minority sees in the Boers a simple 
ral race which is being forced out of its cherished 
abits of life, and deprived of its sturdy independence, by 
a horde of gold-seekers and land-grabbers. Both these 
views are crude ; and, as they stand, will prove unservice- 
able in the coming adjustment. It would be well if a 
book like this, which makes small appeal to passion, but 
rather seeks to state the broad truths of history and racial 
evolution, were to find ten thousand intelligent readers. 
The rac oe begin - at- the - beginningness of Prof. 
Keane’s method should alone commend his book to eve 
inquiring mind. At the same time his pages are toug 
reading, and require that the map bdniainn to them 
should be ever spread. Only so can the reader hope 
to follow Prof. Keane’s description of the countries and 
climates of South Africa in their relation to the Boer 
character and history ; only so will the parts played by the 
Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the great Bantu nations in 
forming the character of their Boer enemies and oppressors 
be understood. 

At last, but not till his eighth chapter, Prof. Keane 
allows the reader to put to him the question: Who 
are the Boers? The ethnological answer is not simple, 
but technically the Boers are ‘“‘a new race, the out- 
come of a blend of divers old elements of Caucasian 
stock transferred from Europe to South Africa during the 
second half of the seventeenth century, and these modified 
under the influences of a changed environment.” Prof. 
Keane expands this definition in many pages, not one of 
which can be called dull at such a time as this. He 
enables us to watch the formation of the Boer character, 
which is in some respects unlike any other national 
character in the world. The following passage has great 
weight and interest : 


There is in the Boer temperament a strain of subtlety, 
of what is called ‘‘ slimness,” of which they are themselves 
fully conscious, and on which they rely in their political 
and social relations inter se and with the outer world. The 
quality was acquired in colonial times under an adminis- 
trative system highly calculated to foster such a mental 
twist, and it found ample field for its expansion when the 
Boers trekking from the Colo1-y were able to set up house 
for themselves on the inland plateaux. In studying their 
dealings with the lower and higher peoples with whom 
they have been in continuous contact, this factor, usually 
overlooked, has to be steadily borne in mind, both as a 
danger to be guarded against and as a cue in forming a 
just estimate of their deeds or misdeeds. At times they 
seem almost like irresponsible beings—like the Negro, 
non-moral rather than immoral—capable of terrible 
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atrocities in their treatment of the heathen and the 
** Canaanites”’; capable of astounding duplicity in their 
negotiations with the paramount power. These things are 
often stigmatised in strong language, being, after all, 
mainly due to a mental obliquity of vision, which, how- 
ever, has to be reckoned with. 


The notion that there is something cruel and impious 
in our interference with Boer autonomy and the integrity 
of the Boer Republic will hardly survive in any man who 
is acquainted with the Boers’ dealings with inferior races. 
It was mainly in order to keep their slaves, miscalled 
‘apprentices,’ against the British Abolition Act that the 
Boers executed their ‘‘ Great Trek” northward in 1834 ; 
and one soon begins to associate their lazy habits in those 
days with their more recent wish to thrive at the expense 
of the Uitlanders. A keen observer of Boer temperament 
has pointed out that habits of indolence which it will take 
generations to eradicate were acquired by the Boer when 
he wandered through the boundless wastes of South Africa, 
carrying with him his Hottentot slaves. ‘‘His pipe 
seldom quitted his mouth, except when he slept, or ate his 
three daily meals of mutton sodden in fat. The good lady 
of the house, equally disdainful of toil, remained almost as 
immovable as her lord. . . . Newspapers never penetrated 
the vast solitudes of the Karoo. Ignorance, stupidity, and 
prejudice found here a rich soil in which to thrive, and 
the fruits of it are to-day manifest in the condition of the 
northern border of the Transvaal Republic.” But the 
Boers soon found that the world is not constituted for the 
advantage of a surly and wandering race, hovering be- 
tween savagery and civilisation, and scorning both. End- 
less broils with the Kaffir races, wars and slaughters and 
hiring of mercenaries, brought the Boer community in 
1877 to its last shilling of public money, and to its last 
feeble stand against the formidable Zale nation. Had 
wise counsels, and particularly those of Sir Bartle Frere, 
been followed at that critical time Great Britain’s cham- 
pionship of the tottering Boer Republic against savages 
os have become the basis of a great Federal act. What 
really happened we all know. What thousands do not 
seem to know, or to realise, is that the causes which have 
led to the present disastrous struggle in South Africa are 
seated very deeply in history, that the great fermenting- 
vat of South African politics has never ceased to simmer 
and threaten since the Great Trek, and that we are now 
witnessing a great racial adjustment which is bitter and 
bloody mainly because it has been postponed. Prof. 
Keane’s work places the situation in the light of history— 
the only light in which it should be studied. 

In Who's Who at the War we have a war supplement to 
the regular Who’s Who. The matter is printed in the 
familiar double columns, and is as full as can be desired, 
except that the ‘‘ recreations ” of officers are stated rather 
infrequently. Hunting, shooting, lo, fishing, and 
travelling are the usual entries under this head. Colonel 
Baden-Powell figures as the most versatile recreator of all 
the band. He delights in ‘‘ pig-sticking (winner of Kadir 
Cup), polo, big game shooting, hunting, yachting, stage 
managing, acting and singing, painting and etching.” 

The unassuming little biographical sketch of Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts which Mr. Horace G. Groser has 


written will be useful to those who are not possessed of 


Lord Roberts’s own autobiographical work. Mr. Groser 
incidentally makes it clear to us that Lord Roberts has 
always possessed those scouting instincts which have proved 
so needful in the Boer War. So clear a narrative of so 
fine a life can be welcomed as something better than a 
piece of book-making. 

The serial history of the Boer War which Messrs. 
Methuen have begun to issue in fortnightly parts is a 
business-like and attractive production, and an admirable 
supplement to the newspaper records. The first part, 
consisting of forty pages, brings the history up to the 
Boer advance. 


I — 
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The Critics and 1899. 


The Literary Year Book, 1900, Edited by Herbert Morrah. 
(George Allen. 3s. 6d.) 


Hiruerro the editor of Zhe Literary Year Book has been 
in the habit of summing up the year’s achievements 
himself, in a rapid and more or less exhaustive summary, 
which was not as satisfactory as it might be. This year a 
new method has been adopted. The new editor in his intro- 
ductory article avoids altogether the enumeration by name 
of 1899s illustrious books, and instead calls upon certain 
prominent critics to pick out their own fancies from the 
welter. The result certainly is a gain in piquancy, but we 
cannot consider the plan a good one for a work at once so 
impartial and informing as a Literary Year Book ought to 
be. The good year book’s ideal surely should be to record 
faithfully and abstain from adjectives. However, Mr. 
Morrah, the editor, has thought otherwise, and since 
he has collected these appreciations let us examine 
them. 

Mr. Lang begins, and with more than his usual breath- 
lessness —in his best sprinting form—he extols Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M., a diverting medley by the 
authors of Zhe Silver Fox. Then comes Mr. Henley in 
praise of Zhe Life and Death of Mr. Badman, which is not 
exactly a book of 1899, but happened to be reprinted 
then. In Mr. Henley’s article we find this interesting 
passage : 


Even in my own time rural England was not exactly a 
saints’ nursery. And in Bunyan’s day it may very well 
have been worse than it was in mine; so that I am by no 
means disposed to question either Bunyan’s accuracy or 
Bunyan’s sincerity. Especially as I find him expressing 
himself in an English as fresh and clean and wholesome as 
a morning meadow, as redolent of England as a new- 
turned clod. Reading this book, indeed, is like coming on 
the beginnings of Stevenson; and, to me at least, the 
beginnings are more pleasing and more refreshing than the 
om Bunyan was born a master. Stevenson was born— 
a student of Bunyan. There is the difference. 


We observe that Mr. Bullen, who writes about ships and 
sperm whales, has lately stated that from Bunyan and the 
Bible he also derives his style. Who would have thought 
that Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress produced The Way We Have 
in the Navy? The brave old tinker must have as many 
shoots as has the Bunyan tree. 

We come to R. L. 8. again in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
admirable essay on the Stevenson Letters. It is late to 
say anything new about those fascinating volumes, but we 
do not remember to have seen the following point—and it 
is a good one—made before. Distance, says Mr. Couch, 


while it makes the letter-writer’s task especially irksome, 
gives him at least one tremendous advantage. It forces 
him above the level of the humdrum. As Bagehot says 
somewhere, you cannot sit down and address a friend in 
New Zealand as though he lived across the street. You 
say, albeit quite unconsciously, ‘‘ This letter will travel so 
many thousand miles,” and this gives you a sort of respect 
for the sheet of paper. It may not tie you down to 
seriousness, but it may deter from slipshod scribbling. 
We do not—I appeal to common experience—shout banali- 
ties in the ear of a deaf man. And the distance between 
you makes a deaf man of your correspondent. You 
insensibly raise the pitch of your voice, and just as 
insensibly economise your strength. You select, you cast 
out superfluities, you leave what you can to your friend’s 
intelligence: you do all this merely for the sake of con- 
venience—but you happen to be following the very first 
rules of good writing. 


Hence part at least of the literary merit of Stevenson’s 
Samoan and other foreign correspondence. The deduction 
is probably a fair one; but it is amusing to compare with 
Stevenson’s heightened impetus Lamb’s paralysis of mind 
when confronted by a distant correspondent. : 
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Two poets come in for some strong “‘ backing ”—Mr. 
Bridges by the President of Magdalen, and Mr. Sturge 
Moore by Mr. Laurence Binyon. Mr. Bridges has, of 
course, been “appreciated” often before, and he will find 
nothing in the article (which seems to us sound and pene- 
trating) to surprise him. But Mr. Sturge Moore, we con- 
ceive, is not yet accustomed to this kind of thing, and 
some of Mr. Binyon’s superlatives should warm his poetic 
heart. This is the conclusion of the matter: 


For my part, I cannot but hope that Mr. Moore will 
purge — Pas — renee manner — 
seem caught from Browning, such as the too frequently 
omitted relative; that he will care more for ‘divine 
limpidity” ; that he will not allow his t pictorial gift 
to overcharge his verse; and that he will learn sometimes 
to be content with less expression to the eye, in order to 
be more expressive to the ear. But his faults are all faults 
S oes, not of ae are a nothing ae excel- 
ences ; he is equip or great things; and his present 
performance suffices to make some of us look forward to 
his future with the confidence of conviction. 


After Mr. G. W. E. Russell, M.P., on the Life of 
Wellington, and Mr. Joseph Jacobs on an anthropological 
work, and Prof. Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, we 
come to Mr. Bernard Capes on Mrs. Oliphant’s autobio- 
graphy, and Mr. Cope Cornford on Mr. Arthur Morrison— 
that is to say, we come to “‘ style.” Readers of the AcapEmy 
know that for literary architectonics Mr. Bernard Capes is 
the man. He begins this article with a dissertation on 
autobiography in general, treating it as the author’s 
best vehicle for his rehabilitation—as the best means by 
which he can reply to his ‘oblique-eyed critics” and 
set himself right with the world. Thus: 


He has been called, say, superficial, or artificial, or 
imitative : indeed, if he has any originality he can hardly 
escape one of these charges. But he kaows he is none of 
these things, and why should he not make a last dying 
speech and confession—of what he is in fact? Well, 
supposing he makes it; and on Monday, perhaps, wrings 
from Posterity an acknowledgment of his innocence? On 
Tuesday, Posterity will be back again hammer and tongs 
at the old disproved evidence of platitude ; and on Wednes- 
day, Posterity will have forgotten all about him. The 
truth is, of course, that no author has a message that the 
public hasn’t dictated to him; and if he insists upon it 
that he has—why, the deuce of an audience is he like to 
get to listen to him. 


This, then, is the moral : 


A Peeuvre on connait Vouvrier. Think not, then, poor 
Martinus, to profit thyself with an autobiography. Dost 
thou want thy quarrelsome critic with thee in Paradise, 
that thou wouldst urge him to repentance? Consign to 
Hades, rather—to the mosaic of its pavement—thy last 
volume of good intentions, that so shall he be for ever 
condemned, who once rejoiced, to sit upon it! 


Among other English works picked out for recommenda- 
tion are Sir William Butler’s Life of Colley and Mr. 
Maitland’s Musician’s Pilgrimage. No word of the Browning 
love letters, of Paolo and Francesca, of Mr. Mackail’s Life 
of Morris, or of Mr. Dooley. David Harum, however, 
has an appreciation. 

On its practical side, The Literary Year Book is better 
than it has yet been. It is now fairly useful. But we 
expect, and the literary public will demand, that greater 
usefulness shall be attained. The obituary is not good. 
The lists of authors, booksellers, &c., contain inaccuracies ; 
and we are not sure that the list of authors, necessarily 
incomplete, is a good feature. We should like to see the 
best novels of the year briefly described, with a state- 
ment of their plots, principal characters, &c. Other 
weighty books, useful for reference, might have their 
contents and standpoints indicated. When it comes to 
Year Books we are a very Gradgrind in our hunger for 
facts. 
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‘“‘ The Irish Literary Theatre.” 


The Bending of the Bough: a Comedy in Five Acts. By 
George Moore. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue fighting Preface to this play makes an unpleasant 
hors d’wuvre to a repast of some delicacy and distinction. 
Mr. Moore never does and never did shine in dialectics. 
He can feel; and that is the end of him. Also it is 
enough; he should be content to leave the rest to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and other Ruperts of the movement. 
As for this peevish and resentful manifesto, at the 
best it is superfluous. A work of art ought to be its own 
manifesto. Ibsen—Mr. Moore’s great exemplar—does not 
trouble himself or the public with manifestoes; nor, so 
far as we know, did Shakespeare. Mr. Moore’s unfor- 
tunate preface is full of misstatements, crudities of thought, 
and hopeless inconsequences. His two complaints seem 
to be that artists don’t make money, and that writers who 
are not artists ought not to make money. He will have 
it that masterpieces cannot be produced for money. Yet 
Mr. Sidney Lee‘ tells us that Shakespeare wrote for money 
to the tune of something like four thousand a year. But 
really the whole argument about the remuneration of 
artists is viewxr jeu, and ought to be forbidden by pact, as 
tiresome and futile. 

To come (by this so sinister avenue) to The Bending 
of the Bough. Briefly, it is a serious and worthy play, 
well conceived, well imagined, and well written. In the 
‘‘ municipality ” of its theme (if we may change the mean- 
ing of a word), and in certain details of construction, it at 
once reminds one of a masterpiece—An Enemy of the 
People. Mr. Moore finds his material and environment 
in the purely civic affairs of a borough. The play opens 
with a meeting of aldermen. Impecunious Northhaven 
has a quarrel with wealthy Southhaven ; and Jasper Dean, 
of Northhaven, possesses the gift of moving the people. 
Private interest demands that Northhaven shall not enrage 
its rich neighbour; public honour demands that a just 
claim shall be firmly enforced. It lies with Jasper to 
decide which course Northhaven shall take. But Jasper 
is betrothed to the niece of Southhaven’s mayor. Under 
the influence of one Ralph Kirwan (the real hero) he starts 
righteously, but in the end he yields to his Millicent, and 
accordingly Southhaven triumphs. Mr. Moore would pos- 
sibly justify Dean’s conduct. Says one of the characters: 
“‘T do not expect my friends to agree with me; but I ho 
that in time they will learn what I have learnt—that the 
State is founded on such happy lives as Jasper’s and Miss 
Fell’s will be, that our private interests are the founda- 
tion of the State, and that he who does the best for him- 
self does the best for the State in the long run.” Even 
Kirwan peaceably concurs. We have said that Kirwan is 
the real hero of the piece. He is decidedly the prime 
mover of the action—an idealist of the strictest austerity, 
and very Ibsenesque in his moral contours. 


Dgan. My name is upoa their lips, but it is you they 
are cheering. 
Kirwan. Very likely. The man who cheers never 
knows whom he is cheeriog. 
And again : 
FeErGuson. And so you spend your time thinking, 
Alderman Kirwan ? 
Kirwan If I’ve thought well, ’ve done everything 
that is required. 
FERGUSON. We want action. 
Kirwan. If I’ve thought well, someone else will act 
w 
This is Ibsen, with a touch of W. B. Yeats (‘‘ The Song 
of the Sad Shepherd’). 

There is more in Zhe Bending of the Bough than may 
meet the Saxon eye. Jasper Dean says: ‘‘ We were 
talking of the spiritual destiny of the Celtic race; because 
of its spiritual inheritance it is greater than any other 
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race.” And, indeed, for the Celt this play may well be 
a torch flaming in the darkness. It is certainly, inter alia, 
an allegory of the relations between England and Ireland, 
and sometimes the realistic envelope which should conceal 
that allegory runs too thin for artistic decency ; as here: 


LAURENCE. What do you think, my dear Mayor [of 
Southhaven], if you were. to—well, to he a house here, 
and grounds, and to say that you would stay part of the 
year with them, and spend money in entertaining ? 

THE Mayor. I'd willingly do that (looking rownd), for 
I like the place; but I don’t think they’d accept my 
company as an equivalent for the supposed debt. 


This may raise a facile cheer in the Dublin Theatre, but 
it detracts from the true merit of the play. 

What is the artistic significance of The Bending of the 
Bough? It is marae | put forth as something new and 
superior—at any rateintheory. Butisit? We think not. 
Though Mr. Moore would look up to Ibsen (and rightly, 
for this play is steeped in Ibsen), 4 would look down on 
Mr. Pinero. Has he the right to do so? Again we think 
not. He may argue that he has widened the scope of 
the drama in England—that is to say, in Ireland. We do 
not see that he has done anything of the kind. We 
do not see that the passions of boroughs, and the large 
ethical questions which underlie them, excel in importance 
the passions of individuals and the large ethical questions 
which underlie them. Mr. Moore belongs to a class of 
artists who think that they have a monopoly of serious- 
ness, 


The Manners of the Malay. 
Malay Magic. By Walter William Skeat. (Macmillans.) 


THERE are at least two ways in which this heavy book 
might have been made both better and more attractive 
than it itis. The author might, more majorum, have gone 
into the history of the matter, giving us some slight sketch 
of the Malay race and its affinities, of the different immi- 
grations of culture into the Peninsula, and of the develop- 
ment in other countries of the superstitions which the 
Malays appear to have borrowed; and we should have 
then have had a work which would be interesting alike to 
the scientific and to the desultory student of folk-lore. Or 
he might, in the manner which Scott and others have en- 
deared to us, have allowed his native authorities to speak 
and act for themselves, in which case he might have in- 
terested the general public, while satisfying the more exact- 
ing in notes showing the provenance and relationship of 
his different patches of local colour. But Mr. Skeat has 
chosen neither of these lines of attack. Assuming, appar- 
ently, that all his readers are alike acquainted with the 
history of the Malay Peninsula and with the growth of the 
superstitions that he sweeps together under the head of 
magic, he sets down in the dry and bald manner current in 
the Proceedings of learned societies the curious practices 
that have come under his own notice, while the timber-work 
of his structure is supplied by copious extracts from the 
charming little romances on native life of Mr. Hugh 
Clifford and Sir Frank Swettenham. The effect is as 
incongruous as would be the appearance of one of his 
own Malays in the free and graceful costume of his 
own country supplemented by the formal wig, powder, 
and patches of an early Georgian beau. 

This apart, there is much that is both novel and of 
interest to be gathered from Mr. Skeat’s book. Although 
the vast majority of the Malays are Mohammedans and 
the practice of magic is strictly forbidden by Islam, the 
“Pawang,” or medicine-man, is still the all-important 
figure in native life. Does the Malay want to fell a tree ?— 
the Pawang must burn incense at the outskirts of the 
forest and repeat a charm before the timber can be 
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touched. Does he go camphor-gathering ?—the Pawang 
not only accompanies him to show where the camphor is to 
be found, but compels him to speak a lan different 
from that of his everyday life during the whole of the 
expedition. Does he wish to sow a field with rice?— 
the Pawang must burn incense in the plot and sprinkle it 
with rice-flour and water. When the rice is ready for 
reaping the Pawang must be in attendance to take “ the 
soul of the rice,” which is carefully laid up for future 
ceremonies. If the Malay goes a fishing, the Pawang 
offers sacrifice, repeats charms, and enforces the fishing 
taboo, which includes abstinence from ladies’ society, 
umbrellas, and boots. When snaring birds, the Pawang 
must perform elaborate rites with the decoy, or nothing 
will enter the traps. If you take a tiger in a pitfall, the 
Pawang has to explain to the quarry that it was not he or 
you which set the snare, but the prophet Mohammed. 
And in domestic life the services of the Pawang are quite 
as much in requisition. He files the teeth of the young 
men—a ceremony only to be accomplished after many 
charms, and of course sees to the doctoring of young and 
old, which last, indeed, is probably his most important 
office. Even a theatrical company takes a Pawang round 
with it, who prays the god of theatres not to “afflict with 
poverty or with punishment any of the actors or actresses, the 
musicians and bridegrooms, and the buffoons both young 
and old.” If all tales be true, the same wishes must often 
be repeated by theatrical companies in England. As for 
each of these services he receives, after the manner of 
Pawangs all over the world, a fee, small according to 
European ideas, but no doubt adequate to a Malay, a 
Pawangship in a family—the office is generally hereditary 
—is a very good thing to have. 

To many people this will, of course, seem nothing 
but charlatanry and imposture; but it does not follow that 
this is the case. In many, perhaps in most, cases the 
Pawang really is what he professes to be, the “ wise 
man” of the village community. In his knowledge are 
stored up the traditional signs of the presence of game, 
of the weather, of the fittest time for agriculture, and very 
likely of disease and of the means of its cure. Thus, Mr. 
Skeat tells us that the Pawang of a mine generally has 
a wonderful nose for tin, and can generally give a much 
better guess as to its whereabouts than the Chinese 
foreman. He is, therefore, often able to guide the 
simple community to the realisation of its wishes, and, at 
the very least, does much to continue the observance of 
customs which have been found to be beneficial to it. And 
if he finds that his commands are more readily obeyed if 
he appeals to the superstition of his flock rather than to 
their self-interest, is he, therefore, to be blamed? Accord- 
ing to Prof. Haupt, the sanitary regulations specified in 
the Pentateuch were only placed under a religious sanction 
because none other would have caused their observance by 
a Semitic nation; and the theory has, at the least, been 
favourably received by distinguished Orientalists. Hence, 
the Pawang may be of great assistance, or the reverse, 
to the Englishmen upon whom the government of the 
Peninsula really rests; and it is of great importance to 
all concerned in it that the native ideas regarding his 
functions and office should be properly understood. This, 
as we read Mr. Blagden’s preface, seems to be his main 
reason for recommending Mr. Skeat’s book to the public ; 
and we are bound to say that we think he has proved his 
case. 





Ir is said that, when Henry D. Thoreau lay dying in 
Concord, his friend Parker Pillsbury sat by his bedside ; 
and he leaned over and took him by the hand, and said : 
“Henry, you are so near to the border now, can you see 
anything on the other side?” And Thoreau answered : 
“ One world at a time, Parker.” 


From ‘‘ Life Beyond Death,” by Minot J. Savage. 
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Other New Books. 


Mr. Tuomas ATKINS. By rae Rev. E. J. Harpy. 


Mr. Hardy has two qualifications to write an amusing 
and informing book about soldiers: he has long held the 
position of H.M. Chaplain to the Forces, and he is the 
author of How to be Happy though Married. The present 
work comes at the psychological moment. Mr. Thomas 
Atkins (Who invented this abominably ugly name, and wh, 
do we persevere with it?) is the man of the hour, an 
apparently, it is impossible to read too much about him. 
Mr. Hardy’s book treats him with extraordinary thorough- 
ness in all his capacities, somewhat in the manner of a 
naturalist’s memoiz on a curious animal. Many 
stories occur by the'way, the best of which is in a foot- 
note to page 79. ‘I once asked a soldier in hospital 
what kind of book he would like me to get for him out of 
the library. He replied: ‘ Well, sir, I can read almost 
anything, if it is not the life of a General.’” There 
speaks human nature and plenty of it! The hospital 
chapter has some grim fun. We read that a newcomer when 
assigned a bed in a ward will be told with glee by the 
others that ‘“‘The last bloke what ’ad that cot pegged 
out.” In Bermuda, says Mr. Hardy, the bandroom ad- 
joined the hospital, and when it was known that a man 
would not last long ‘‘ The Dead March in Saul” used to 
be practised. ‘‘ This,” he adds, ‘‘ naturally depressed the 
dying man.” Here is a recent anecdote: ‘The boys of a 
cavalry regiment who attended at my religious instruction 
had been reading of their youthful hero [the child who at 
Elands Laagte shot three rs|; so the next time in the 
Catechism I asked one of them what was his duty to his 
a adding—‘ Suppose he be a Boer?’ The boy 
replied, solemnly but firmly, ‘To shoot him, sir!’” As 
these catechised boys of we a are to be the fighting men 
of to-morrow the destinies of the Empire may be considered 
safe. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Srr Davin WILKIE. By Epwarp Pryyineron. 


On a popular day at the National Gallery few pictures 
have more interested spectators than Wilkie’s ‘‘ Village 
Festival,” ‘‘The Blind Fiddler,” and “John Knox”; 
and yet there are many English painters of eminence of 
whom the ordinary person is more eager to know per- 
sonal facts. Wilkie’s was scarcely the kind of painting 
that leads to curiosity concerning the painter’s private 
life; whereas—to take the case of Wilkio’e feiend—deugh 
Ser could not manipulate paint with a tithe of 
Wilkie’s amazing skill and felicity, almost the slightest 
sketch of him excites the desire to learn something of the 
man behind it. Which is a roundabout way of saying 
that the failures are almost always more interesting than 
the men who notably succeed. Wilkie, once ‘‘The Village 
Politicians ” was hung in the Academy, succeeded. There- 
after he was a prosperous painter, rising in time to 
knighthood and everything that the prosperous painter 
expects as his due. The whole story is to bs read in this 
little book ; but it is not very entertaining. That, how- 
ever, is less Mr. Pinnington’s fault than Sir David 
Wilkie’s. (Oliphant, Ferrier & Co. 1s, 6d.) 


Puriran Preacaine in Enctanp. By Joun Brown, D.D. 


This is an edition of the interesting lectures which Dr. 
John Brown, the author of the Life of Bunyan, delivered 
at Yale last year from the Lyman Beecher Chair. Be- 
ginning with a study of the preaching of the Friars the 
lecturer passes in review various great preachers of the 
past—Colet, Latimer, Henry Smith, Thomas Goodwin, and 
Baxter—until he comes to our own times, the four exam- 
ples from which chosen by him are Binney, Spurgeon, 
R. W. Dale, and Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester. 
Dr. Brown prefers always homely eloquence and inner fire 
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to beautiful periods and polished rhetoric. Of one of 
Latimer’s sermons he says: “‘ That was living talk straight 
from the soul of a living man, and if you could always 
get these two things together, no one would ever dream of 
saying that the time will come when the pulpit will be 
superseded by the’ press. For the great work of the 
Church of God in the world a living man must always be 
more than a printed sheet.” We quote two passages 
cited by Dr. Brown for their beauty. Thus spake Thomas 
Playfair, Court Preacher to King James the First, in a 
sermon called ‘‘ Heart’s Delight”: ‘ For — ose Now, as 
St. John speaketh, the whole world were of books, 
and all the creatures in the world were writers, and all the 
grass piles upon earth were pens, and all the waters in the 
sea were ink; yet I assure you faithfully all these books, 
all these writers, all these pens, and all this ink, would not 
be sufficient to describe the very least part either of the 
goodness of the Lord Himself, or of the loving-kindness 
of the Lord towards thee.” And thus spake Thomas 
Adams, who has been called the Shakespeare of the 
Puritans: ‘“‘ Oh, how goodly this building of man appears 
when it is clothed with beauty and honour! A face full 
of rg A the throne of comeliness, wherein the whiteness 
of the lily contends with the sanguine of the rose; an 
active hand, an erected countenance, an eye sparkling out 
lustre, a smooth complexion arising from an excellent 
temperature and composition. Oh, what a Workman was 
this, that could raise such a fabric out of the earth, and 
lay such orient colours upon dust!” (Hodder & Stough- 


ton.) 
EaGLenAwK AND Crow. By Jounn Maruaew, M.A., B.D. 


“Eaglehawk” and “Crow” are common clan-names 
among the tribes of Australia; and Mr. Mathew’s book 
is partly an anthropological study of the Australian 
aborigines, partly a philological ‘‘ survey” of the grammar 
and vocabulary of their languages. Upon the philology 
we shall offer no remark; the anthropological section is 
interesting as being the second detailed work on the sub- 
ject which has appeared in the course of the last twelve 
months. Unfortunately, Mr. Mathew, though acquainted 
with some of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s researches 
among the Arunta tribe, does not appear to have written 
with their epoch-making work on Central Australia before 
him. His own independent account of Australian civilisa- 
tion is, however, exceedingly valuable and interesting. 
He is particularly good and full on the ethnological ques- 
tion. The Australians, we gather, are not a pure stock. 
The fond is a Papuan type, akin to that of the extinct 
Tasmanians; but there have been invasions at various 
times, firstly of a Malay element, and, secondly, of a 
higher Caucasian element akin to the Dravidians of India, 
both of which have left traces upon the physiology and 
the culture of the continent. Perhaps it is to one or other 
of these foreign elements that we should assign those 
“high gods” Daramulun and Baiame, so imperfectly 
assimilated with the general trend of Australian thought, 
and yet clearly not of missionary introduction, which have 
— such a serious stumbling-block to Mr. Andrew 

ng. This view is supported by the Indian character of 
the strange cave-paintings of apparently divine personages 
discovered by Sir George Grey and others. 

A curious /acuna in Mr. Mathew’s book is the absence of 
any account of the extent to which, and the circumstances 
under which, the Australians practised (or should it be 
practise?) cannibalism. He tells us that ‘‘ grubs found in 
green trees were highly esteemed; so were snakes, bandi- 
coots, poreupines, emus, and men.” He tells us that the 
Tasmanians and certain ‘“‘ low” Australian tribes were not 
cannibals, And that is all, although no subject can be 
more important than cannibalism in its bearings on the 
evolution of culture in general, and of religion in par- 
ticular, (Nutt.) 
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PLEA FOR A Suveter Lire, anp 
Faps or an Op Paysicran. By G. 8. Kirn, M.D. 


Both the books of which this volume is made up have 
been published separately. Dr. Keith has now brought 
them together, and added a new preface, in the hope that 
their h _ may be tna Certainly it is a very 
reasonable argument that he advances—although it is 
hardly to be expected that all medical men will agree. 
Practically, except as surgeons and as sanitary authorities, 
Dr. Keith would have doctors superseded altogether, their 
place being taken by common sense, One of his great 
rules is rest for the system during an illness. ‘‘ Keeping 
up,” as the phrase is—that is to say, good feeding and 
stimulants—he abhors. Hot water is his principal stimu- 
lant; and he has always found fewer evils arising from 
starvation than excess. Men working too hard with their 
brains, and bent upon finishing a task, should, he holds, 
eat little or nothing until they have done. We can recom- 
mend this book very heartily. Its particular precepts may 
not suit everyone, but its tone is broad, healthy, and 
sane. (Black.) 





Fiction. 


Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 


Ir happens that some time has elapsed since last we read 
anything of Mr. Howells’s, and Their Silver Wedding 
Journey surprised us at once by its freshness and by its 
quick renewal of an old charm. In the midst of the 
towering beanstalk reputations which have sprung up 
during the last year or two across the Atlantic, the fame 
and importance of Mr. Howells have, perhaps, been 
temporarily overshadowed. But it seems to us that he 
must of necessity emerge again. This book is a most 
agreeable and delicate diversion, executed with a finished 
technical neatness quite Gallic in character. It is a trifle, 
made up of trifles ; it may have neither breadth nor depth ; 
but it is pretty almost to the point of beauty, and it is the 
negation of all crudeness, exaggeration, and stridency. 
Mr. Howells, on the title-page, is at the pains to call it 
“a novel.” Yet it is scarcely a novel. The best descrip- 
tion of it is to be found in a conversation between Mr. and 
Mrs. March, the staid married couple (their Wedding 
Journey is not forgotten) whose travels make the story : 


“* Tt could be done, if you were a mind to think so. And 
it would be the greatest inspiration to you. You are 
always longing for some chance to do original work, to 
get away from your editing, but you've let the time slip 
by without really trying to do anything; I don’t call 
those little studies of yours in the magazine anything ; 
and now you won’t take the chance that’s almost forcing 
itself upon you. You could write an original book of the 
nicest kind; mix up travel and fiction ; get some love in.” 

‘Oh, that’s the stalest kind of thing !”’ 

** Well, but you could see it from a perfectly new point 
of view. You could look at it as a sort of dispassionate 
witness, and treat it humorously—of course, it is ridiculous 
—and do something entirely fresh.” . 

“It wouldn’t work. It would be carrying water on 
both shoulders. The fiction would kill the travel, the 
travel would kill the fiction; the love and the humour 
wouldn’t mingle any more than oil and vinegar.” 

‘* Well, and what is better than a salad!” 


As a matter of fact, though the fiction and the travel in 
the book do not exactly engage in internecine warfare, the 
travel distinctly gets the better of the encounter. You might 
call the thing ‘‘ Mr. Howells’s Impressionist Guide to the 
Cities of Germany.” Hamburg, Leipsic, Carlsbad (which 
has 150 pages to itself), Nuremberg, Ansbach, Wurzburg 
(which is honoured by an historical retrospect), Weimar, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Cologne (exhausted in a couple of 
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paragraphs), Diisseldorf—all these honourable and pictur- 
esque burgs come in for treatment. The touch through- 
out is the touch of Howells at his best—quaint, tidy, ever 
so slily humorous, diverting always. As for the plot, 
constructed upon flirtations and more serious affairs, it is 
negligible. We have enjoyed this mild and urbane 
volume, so much so that we are ready to condone its 
excessive length—over six hundred pages. 


Lao-Ti the Celestial. By M. Bird. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 


Tue writer who endeavours to interest us in a story which 
has China for scene, a Chinaman for hero, and Chinese 
ideas as motive grapples with a difficult task; and it must 
be admitted that the creator of Lao-Ti has performed his 
task passably well. In order to enjoy the story the reader 
must, morally and intellectually, stand on his head, or he 
will not appreciate the inverted view of the Chinese. It 
will be difficult for the average Englishman to sympathise 
with a celestial who, wildly in love with his brother’s 
widow, persuades her that she must seek her dead 
husband’s soul by way of the ‘“‘rope necklace”; the 
average English widow will scarcely enter into the feelin 
of Sien-sha, who determines dutifully to hang herse 
before an admiring crowd; nor would a European, lying 
at the point of death, find much consolation in the know- 
ledge that his coffin was being made, and made with extra 
care, by an enemy who thought he was making it for 
himself. But the Chinese are different. 


Later on that evening, as quiet fell on the barges, the 
regular tap-tap-tap of Yen-Chin’s hammer came fitfully 
to their ears. Lao-Ti bent over Li-Chio, to whom con- 
sciousness had returned. 

** Do you hear that knocking ?” he asked. 

** What ?” queried Li-Chio faintly. 

‘*Tt is Yen-Chin, who makes a grand coffin; and it is 
for you,” he said. 

Li-Chio listened with a keener interest, and smiled 
contentedly as the rhythmical pat-pat filled the silence. 

‘* How very you are;” he said weakly. ‘‘ You 
think of everything.” And, still smiling, fell asleep. 


The book is well written, though somewhat diffuse, since 
the plot will hardly carry the pages. One feels the desire 
to compress rather than the longing to know more; but 
the atmosphere, whether it be Chinese or not, is precisely 
the atmosphere we expect in a Chinese novel. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 





REsvURRECTION. By Count Totstoy. 


This is the complete version of the Russian novelist’s 
new story, which has been appearing serially all over the 
Continent and in this country. In Russia the censor has 
interfered considerably with the text; but in the English 
edition, translated by Louise Maude, it is given in full. 
Thirty-three realistic and very interesting drawings have 
been made for the book by Pasternak, a Russian artist. 
(Henderson. 6s. net.) 


By Saran Tyrter. 


This popular novelist has solved the Scottish ‘dialect 
question in her own way. Thus in this Highland story of 
the time 'of Waterloo we read: “Canny, Logan, canny 
‘(be quiet), you hurt me most of all when you give him the 


Locan’s Loyatry. 
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wyte (blame) of whatever is wrong.” And, again: “‘* You 
are too good for him, mother,’ persists Logan, ‘for what 
is he with all his gifts and graces but a cankered carle?’ 
(crabbed elderly man).” (John Long. 6s.) 


Amone THE Man Eaters. By Jonn Gaaern. 


A thrilling story of cannibalism in the New Hebrides 
and Solomon Islands. ‘‘ Most of what I have written,” 
says the author, ‘‘ has come, at one time or other, under 
my own observation, and it is correct.” The volume is 
added to the excellent ‘‘ Over-Seas Library.”” (Unwin. 2s.) 


Marrianp or CorrTEzia, By F. L. Pouxtey. 


Cortezia is a Spanish republic under British rule; 
Maitland is the British Administrator; and Mareinar is 
the chief of the National Party, who demand a wider 
franchise and judges of their own appointment. Mait- 
land’s resistance of their claims is not rendered less 
obnoxious by the circumstance that he loves Mercedes, 
who is eal by Mareinar. In the end comes a stirring 
revolution. A good story. (Richards. 6s.) 


Sm Wa trer’s WIrE. By Emty Ricxrves. 


The heroine of this story is Elizabeth Throgmorton, the 
wife of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the novel reader is assured 
that the story has been built up from papers in the Record 
Office, and from the works of half a dozen historians. 
Indeed, the preface seems to herald a serious history rather 
than a novei. (Drane. 6s.) 


A Host or Pecume. By H. Cosrerron- WILKINSON. 


A story of ble conventional sentiment written 
round the “Old Hall.” ‘The Old Hall was hallowed by 
many a legend. . . . ‘Thoughts, dearie—thoughts.’ . . . 
Dr. Pierce pronounced concussion of the brain... . 
‘That’s my hox,’ she said to a passing official. . . . Mrs. 
Lee saw the riderless horse galloping up the avenue. . . . 
‘Oh, d—— it all,’ exclaimed Rivers, stamping up and 
down and disappearing through the shrubbery... . 
‘Grace, I shall love you for ever.’” (Simpkin Marshall.) 


A Martimt Mam. By Anne EL.ior. 


Claire Bertram is the martial maid, but her fighting is 
not with lethal weapons. She fights in the interests of 
Theodore Leyburn, touching whose birth were many odd 
circumstances. For Theodore’s mother was shipwrecked 
off Cape Town, and lost her memory for a year (in which 
Theodore was born); and meanwhile Theodore’s father, 
in England, believing himself a widower, had married 
again. .And when her memory returned, and she dis- 
covered this marriage, Theodore’s mother did not interfere, 
but died in reality and left Theodore’s claims to recog- 
nition to the martial maid. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.); 


Mary Pacer. By Mryna ©. Smita. 


A story of old Bermuda, based on historical documents 
in Lefroy’s Memorials of the Bermudas. It purports to be 
written by Mary Paget herself. Mary was the wife of 
Collingwood Paget, one of those who sailed in the Sea- 
Venture with Admiral Summers in 1609, and was wrecked 
on Smith’s Island : an accident which led to the acquisition 
of England’s first colony. A pretty, old-fashioned, simple 
story. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tue Girt at RIVERFIELD 


Manor. By Perrineron Prm. 


Riverford Manor is on the banks of the Mersey, but 
the story opens, where it ends, in Kalara Bungalow, in 
the Queensland bush. A pleasant love-story with spacious 
backgrounds. 


(F. V. White & Oo. 6s.) 
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The Revolution in Journalism. 
An Enquiry. 


Ir is a common saying of literary reactionaries that this is 
an era of “ bits,” “cuts,” and “snippets,” that the taste 
of the reading public is fatally impaired, and that the 
golden ages which began with Chaucer are for ever closed. 
Our bookstalls (they lament) “ groan” with ‘‘trash” that 
can appeal only to the half-instructed, while serious pro- 
ductions of an improving and solid nature ask in vain for 
attention. Such, stated briefly and stripped of vitupera- 
tive epithets, is the indictment. The answer to it is, as to 
part, that it is unsupported by evidence; and, as to the 
rest, that the present condition of our bookstalls, de- 
plorable though it may seem to the myopic and unimagina- 
tive, betokens not decadence, but progress. The praisers of 
times past, in their narrow survey of an epoch, have over- 
looked two important phenomena—the Education Act of 
1870 and the growth of commercial enterprise. The 
Education Act created a new reading public, a public not 
to be confused with that which bought Macaulay—and 
Martin Tupper. This new public had no tradition of self- 
culture by means of books. It found itself with the 
mechanical power to read, but with neither the habit of 
reading nor the disciplined intellect which are both 
necessary to render that mechanical power effective. Put 
it in a library, and it was as helpless as a sparrow tugging 
at a biscuit. It felt a desire for what its - ten have 
called “literary pabulum,” but it could not define its need 
further than to assert positively that the stuff offered was 
unsuitable. 

Then, with the hour, came the man. The man 
happened upon a nice, interesting little paragraph in 
a _— or and, enjoying it, said: ‘‘That is a real tit- 
bit. hy should there not be a paper consisting entirely 
of such things?’ Memorable and momentous words, 
making a historical occasion which was the inception at 
once of Sir George Newnes’s vast fortune and of a whole 
publishing movement! TZit-Bits appeared, and was copied 
and elaborated in numberless forms. The innovation was 
welcomed not only by the pubtic of the Education Act, but 
by a large section of the older public which had hitherto 
sought fruitlessly for what it wanted. The conjunction of 
these two masses, so different in everything except the 
lack of artistic and intellectual culture, produced a market 
gloriously dazzling to the commercial instinct. Lancashire 
discovering India was not more profoundly stirred than 
the man of commerce when the success of the TZtt-Bits 
school of journalism indicated to him the existence of this 
market, which his instinct told him might be indefinitely 
strengthened and widened by a due application of mercan- 
tile methods of nursing. The man of commerce knew well 
the lesson enforced again and again by a series of checks 
to British trade in various parts of the world during the 
last two decades. He knew the reproach against England 
that the British merchant always seeks to dictate to the 
buyer what he shall buy; and he could see that this had 
applied in a peculiar degree to English journalism. At 
once he effected a revolution, and the attitude of publisher 
to public was radically changed. The public, which 
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hitherto had accepted meekly what the publisher provided, 
found itself elevated to a throne, with the publisher 
obsequiously bowing at the foot thereof. The old auto- 
crats of Maga and Cornhill may be conceived as saying to 
their readers: ‘‘ This is good for you; in consideration of 
a just payment we permit you to read it.” And when 
these august periodicals were issued, the readers 
approached the perusal of them, certainly with some 

easure, but also with the austere and braced feeling of 
duty to be performed. The modern editor proceeds upon 
a different path. He explores the nature of the demand 
to be met as patiently and thoroughly as a German 
manufacturer. With a mixture of logic and cynicism he 
states boldly that what people ought to want is no affair of 
his, and in ascertaining precisely what they in fact do 
want, he never loses sight of the great philosophic truth 
that man is a frail creature. He assiduously ministers to 
human infirmities. The public would like to read, to 
instruct itself, educate itself, amuse itself, elevate itself, 
but—no effort and no sacrifice must be involved in the, 
process. The way must be made straight, every obstacle 
shifted, every lion killed in advance. Inducements must 
be offered, and all the yielding must be on one side. Only 
by such means can a new market, however vast potentially, 
be set upon a secure and steady basis. The new tactics 
could not fail to prosper, and they prospered beyond any 
expectation ; their prosperity was so conspicuous that the 
most stiff-necked and conservative purveyors of literature 
were fain to adopt them. 

If it should be asked what is the immediate, or what 
will be the ultimate, result of this revolution, now so com- 
pletely accomplished that the ancient condition of things is 
already — the reply would be that the one is not 
unfavourable and the other will surely be favourable. Let 
us admit that the new school of journalism, especially in 
regard to periodicals not newspapers, has in a sense 
swamped and flowed over the old; that was inevitable, 
seeing that the output of to-day is probably a hundred 
times that of twenty years ago. Let us admit that the 
‘‘tone” (mysterious attribute!) of even the best organs 
has lost some of its former fine austerity under the con- 
tagion of modern methods: that does not prove that the 
general taste has declined ; it proves rather that journalism, 
as directed by the commercial idea, is a truer mirror of the 
general taste than once it was. Why, indeed, should the 
general taste have declined? Why should it not have 
improved with the improvement of civilisation? Since 
our poets and novelists spring from the common stock, is 
not the multitudinousness of these, and the comparatively 
high level of their technical excellence, some proof that 
the inclination towards literary art is gaining frequency 
among us? For poets and novelists must still be born, 
must still be the result of inherited traits and of environ- 
ment. Let us admit, lastly, that any representative modern 
journal is, judged by the absolute standard, compact of 
offence to nostrils delicate enough to appreciate fully the 
virtues of comeliness, quietude, and asceticism in art and 
culture. What then? There are degrees. Most questions 
are questions of degree. Is it not better that the man in 
the street, a creature scorned but nevertheless admirably 
unaffected, should read an English sixpenny magazine than 
that he should read, say, the Sunday edition of the New 
York Journal? And is it not better that he should read 
the Sunday edition of the New York Journal than that he 
should read nothing? Ignorance and indifference are the 
worst. A ‘smattering ’’—poor, despised achievement—is 
finer than these. And the crudest excitement of the 
imaginative faculty is to be preferred to a swinish pre- 
occupation with the gross physical existence. Therefore, 


when those of us with delicate nostrils happen to pass the 
bookstalls which “ groan” with offence, let us, casting off 
the mere dandyism of art, remember that these same book- 
stalls disclose the germ of a tremendous movement, and 
that everything must have a beginning. 


E. A. B. 
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Thomas Hardy: an Enthusiasm. 


Two men were discussing Thomas Hardy. 

“His influence,” said the younger, “is not solely the 
influence of a master of style. He has perfected the novel : 
a very lofty genius shall have arisen when Hardy’s art as 
a novelist ceases to be the standard. He ideally completes 
his work. One may go back and try to discover how the 
enthralment, the absolute illusion, was wrought; but one 
must go on first simply believing. Hardy is a great 
thinker, a great seer, a great humanist—I had almost 
added a great poet; and, indeed, in the true, if not the 
conventional, sense he is that also.”’ 

“ But,” said the elder, “isn’t he a bit of a pagan?” 

“No, no! He has something of the philosophy of 
Marcus Aurelius. But he is certainly not a pagan accord- 
ing to the paganism so commonly expressed in modern 
literature—the puling, giggling, niggling effeminacy that 
dawdles in utter cowardice and atrophy of soul about the 
pleasant weak things of sybaritic existence. Hardy is 
not content with sunning himself in decadent egoism by 
the shores of old romance. He is a man every inch of 
him! He has power; and he has the tenderness, passion, 
and pure emotion without which power in literature is no 
more admirable or spiritually significant than power in 
building a stone wall or laying a drain-pipe. But he has 
more than all this: he has an unerring conception of moral 
order—so unerring is it that he seems to be incapable of 
allowing wrongdoers to escape the consequences of their 
wrongdoing. He will weep over them, shelter them as 
long as he can under his wonderful sympathy. But he 
won’t—he can’t let them off!” 

‘“‘T confess,” said the elder, “‘that Hardy hasn’t struck 
me in this light. Do you suggest, then, that he has what 
is called faith ?” 

“T not only suggest it, I assert it as being the only 
intelligent criticism of his work. One sees it everywhere— 
in his all-pervading compassion, in his terrible Hebraic 
inevitableness, in his power to bring his reader down to 
the dust in solemn questioning of the mysteries of life and 
death. He takes us to the doors of tragedy, of terror, and 
we gaze in and are purified. Reading him I have stopped 
to cover my eyes with my hand; he has shown me-more 
than I cout bear, and my soul has craved to be alone in 
the silence and stillness of an awful isolation. That, of 
course, is the ascendancy of genius; all the industrious 
talent under the sun could not do it. There are people— 
I have scarce patience to speak of them!—who say that 
Hardy is at war with heaven. God help that heaven! 
Hardy’s so-called blasphemy is nobler and more instinct 
with faith than are the loud hosannahs of other men.” 

‘** But,” said the elder, ‘‘ what about Zess and Jude?” 

The young man sprang to his feet, his eyes aflame. 
“‘Those books have a moral earnestness unequalled in 
English literature! This might be proved out of the 
mouths of the men who have had the incredible arrogance 
—or the sheer stupidity—to condemn them on the ground 
of morality. A bookseller told me that immediately after 
the review in the Pali Mall Gazette, infamously headed 


‘Jude the Obscene’ (Ah, the shame, the shame, the . 


infamy of it!), he had orders for the book from four men 
of notoriously loose life; and with one consent they 
came back and protested that that was not at all the 
sort of thing they wanted. Hardy has suffered, espe- 
cially in recent years, from misrepresentation; for every 
pure and unique thing is liable to vitiation by impure 
and ignoble minds. And I don’t think that even the 
finest critics yet realise how great a book Jude the 
Obscure is. They are, perhaps, content to leave it to the 
judgment of posterity. It sums up all the weariness and 
unrest, all the vague haunting terrors of this strange 
generation. It will be the most graphically suggestive of 
all documents to the religious and ethical historians of our 
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age. It is a beacon set on a hill, and we are gazing from 
the valley of our humiliation, and cannot quite compre- 
hend. It is prophetic: one hears in it the cries of men 
afraid of that which is high and that which is in the way 
—the breaking of the golden bowl at the mud-poisoned 
fountain of a materialised civilisation ; one sees in it the 
waning of the stars of hope, the shadows of the long 
night that is falling upon us. Ah !—think—think— 
Hardy can’t help that! But he loves the truth; he faces 
it with brave sad eyes that are only dim with pity; and 
he must proclaim it. Jude the Obscure is a sublimely 
courageous appeal to the Lord God Omnipotent to have 
mercy once more upon His wandering children of the 
bondage. Believe me, so great a mind as Hardy’s could 
not be profane! To think that you must imagine the 
deity of the littlest of Little Bethels ! Surely he is great 


“in the Christ-like way— because he dares to look on 


sorrow ; dares to hold sorrow by the hand and call out 
for succour in the wilderness of an eclipsed faith almost 
universal in the world and in the Church. So of old the 
prophets called, and it was accounted unto them for 
righteousness. You know how a exquisite work- 
manship is to me; and in this Hardy is my master. But 
literature that is beautiful merely in its technique is, after 
all, one of the luxuries of the intellectual Scribes and 
Pharisees. It cannot —— the deep perplexities and 
longings of the human heart. Te do that it must be for 
all—like the parables of our Lord—not simply for two or 
three gathered together in the often unholy and more 
often selfish name of culture. It must touch the sou/; and 
to do that it must possess what is at once the higher and 
the lowlier distinction of obedience to the moral law. 
There may be revolt, for man is weak, and foolish in his 

ride, and genius must express itself even at the footstool 
of the Eternal. But—as in Thomas Hardy—there will be 
acquiescence ; and that in literature is the power that con- 
soles, and inspires, and lives,” 

Vincent Brown. 








The. Amateur Critic. 


Commendatory Verses. 


One of the many features of interest in the folio editions 
of Shakespeare’s plays are the verses contributed by the 
author’s friends in commendation of his work. It is there 
that one finds the two most notable poems that have been 
written on Shakespeare—namely, Ben Jonson’s lines. on 
the Droeshout portrait, and the “Swan of Avon” poem. 
The custom was a popular one in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, especially in the case of a 
thumous publication such as the folio Shakespeare. 

n modern reprints, however, these first generous tributes 

of Hugh Holland and L. Digges, with Heminge and 
Condell’s ‘‘ Dedication,” and their address ‘‘To the great 
variety of Readers,” are no longer to be found: fashion 
has eliminated them. The subject is one which would 
bear writing upon at some length, but my present object 
is to put in a plea for the revival of commendatory verses. 
Some years ago Mr. Herne Shepherd printed in front of 
his edition of Chapman’s Homer three such poems, in- 
cluding Keats’s sonnet. And Mr. Gollancz, to excellent 
purpose, has provided each volume of the ‘Temple 
Rckeqeese™ with a commendatory poem. I should like, 
I say, to see this practice revived ; for instance, I would 
prefix ‘‘Adonais” to Keats’s poems; in Shelley I 
would give Browning’s ‘‘ Memorabilia” and Swinburne’s 
“Cor Cordium”’; in Chatterton I would have the notable 
verse from Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Resolution and Independence ”’ 
and Ooleridge’s ‘‘Monody”; Browning should have 
Landor’s fine sonnet and George Meredith’s ‘‘ To Brown 


ing Dead in Venice.” 
OLIvEeR GREEN. 
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A Book that Held Me. 


I wap rummaged the little corner of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Library devoted to fiction for a novel. I was 
turning away empty-handed when my eye fell upon a thin 
volume in a corner. It was alone there, very forlorn look- 
ing in the gloom. I took it, never even glancing at the 
name. I read it, read it pantingly—devoured it is the 
right expression, I believe. I read it yet again, and it held 
me, and for three nights I tossed and dozed and dreamed. 
That girl— oh, most alluring and pitiful creature of man’s 
imagination—that snakelike nature with its surging, curbed 
humanity—the idea of it baffled me. ‘The child-like 
question buzzed—can’t be true? Gradually the insistence 
of the question subsided, and, though little less moved by 
the poi + anguish of Elsie Venner, the beauty of the 
novelist’s message appeared. I was an ardent youngster, 
and the desperate righteousness of the message, conveyed 
so kindly, so humorously, so whimsically, and I think I 
may add so | reser. fired my soul. I have since seen 
the same subject of human responsibility thrashed out by 
philosophers of dry, shackled minds, but the kindly 
— lesson of Oliver Wendell Holmes seems best to 
ear, 
As a story, the book has innumerable faults, but it is 
to read; it leaves the mind sweeter and gives one a 
tenderer thought for faulty humanity. It is hard to read 
too ; but the tears it compels are cleansing. : 
Joun Macey. 





Dismal Fiction. 


THERE is a popular belief that for every one novel reader 
who delights in having his feelings harrowed there are, 
perhaps, ten who go to Mudie’s for something that is, if 
not exactly humorous, at least not doleful. But it does 
not argue that because the few books of a cheerful char- 
acter published in the course of a year attain great success 
that public preference is given to them. Perhaps the gift 
of humour is rare; at any rate, the output of well-written 
novels with bad endings is far ter than of those that 


end well. There is little doubt that novels of a sad, © 


if not tragic, cast are read by a large public, which is 
attracted rather than repelled by their sombre tones. The 
typical tragic novel is that from which the feeling of 
impending doom is never entirely absent; it may be 
relieved by the occasional introduction of some comic 
element, which does not, however, serve to dispel the 
gloom, for it is part of its atmosphere. Is it not the same 
dvayxyn that fascinated the old Greek playgoer which now 
attracts the modern novel reader? It may be the secret 
of the fascination of the ‘“‘ unhappy ending”; the following 
of that relentless fate which pursues the characters to the 
last chapter. During the past forty years the tendency of 
the great writers fiction has been travelling in the 
direction of tragedy—witness the works of Turgenev, of 
Tolstoi, of Flaubert, of Hugo, of Thomas Hardy. At an 
earlier date it was otherwise; save for a few notable 
exceptions, the novels of Fielding, Scott, Miss Austen, 
Dickens, and Thackeray end well. An editor told me only 
the other day that among his unsolicited contributions 
pn stories on tragic or painful lines so greatly pre- 
ominate that he has often to decline excellent work for 
this reason alone, while he is in absolute want of stories 
in a a vein. The slum novel - it is now known is, 
comparatively speaking, a new field for tragic writing, 
and its popularity is doubtless the result as much of mere 
curiosity as of a morbid love of the dismal; it has pre- 
sented a new and sensational phase of life to the novel 
reader who delights in striking contrasts. In the hands 
of a writer of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s power the gloom of the 
slum novel is much relieved by his native wit and fancy; 
but from a less capable pen it is a form of fiction that is 
far from pleasant, 0. 
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Correspondence. 
Stevenson’s Beginnings. 


Srr,—The account of the origin of Treasure Island given 
by Mr. Robert Leighton in your last week’s issue is at 
several points so much mistaken that I have asked Dr. 
A. H. Japp to tell the story in his own words. I herewith 
append his communication, which I think may interest your 
readers.—I am, &c., Srwney Corvin. 

British Museum: March 7, 1900. 


“ R. L. 8. had often heard of me through friends of his 
in Edinburgh, and when I printed a letter in the Spectator 
about Thoreau, he wrote to me wishing to know me per- 
sonally, and asking if I would soon be in Edinburgh, as 
he was going there to be for some time with his father 
and mother in Heriot Row. He found the Edinburgh 
east wind too much for him, and wrote to me, after some 
weeks, saying that he had to make ‘ new tracks,’ and that 
he had gone with his parents to somewhere near Pitlochry, 
not far from his beloved Tummel, the ‘ wale o’ Scotland,’ 
as he called it. Still, my holiday and journey to Scotland 
were delayed, and agua was informed that the family had 
made another move, and had gone to the Cottage, Castle- 
town of Braemar. There, accordingly, I went as invited, 
and stayed some days—days that are delightful to me to 
think of. The pastime of the afternoon was the reading of 
a chapter of a romance of adventure, which had been begun 
mainly with the idea of interesting Sam [Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne |, his stepson, as Stevenson himself says, giving 
him ‘something craggy to break his boy-mind on.’ Steven- 
son himself tells that, as this had already gone on for a 
week or two, the kindly feeling of the family retreated from 
the idea of inflicting the former mutilated members of ‘The 
Sea-Cook’ on me; but I implored them not to deprive me 
of that pleasure, as I was sure ‘my pleasure’ would 
relieve them from any notion of ‘infliction’; and in 
Stevenson’s little attic there, where he wrote and worked, 
I listened to him reading those earlier chapters. And 
such reading — dramatic, varied skilfully in tone and 
inflection, as his slim body gently swayed in his charac- 
teristic fashion; MS. in hand as he read, and now and 
then swaying too—as I shall never forget. His father 
was as keenly interested in the story as Sam Osbourne 
was; his enjoymont was shown in his expression, and 
his judgment in occasional suggestions offered after the 
reading; and sometimes Mrs. Stevenson would put in a 
sagacious word too. It was a delightful mélange every way. 
I had thus heard the whole of the story in first pencil 
draught before I left. One half of the story, which had 
been revised carefully and recopied, I brought away with 
me in my portmanteau, with the view of insuring that it 
should be printed, and not lost to the world as dozens of 
Mr. Stevenson’s former story efforts had been ; and, though 
I had then no connexion whatever with Mr. James Hender- 
son, whom I knew as coming from my own district in 
Scotland, I took the story to him—very proud, I confess, 
to be able to tell him that I had brought him ‘a work of 
genius.’ He accepted the story, as I had been able to 
give him an outline of the whole plot, and though he did 
not give quite so much as I had hoped for my ‘ work of 
genius,’ yet it was something, and an assurance of perhaps 
more to come; since R. L. 8. kept his copyright. Almost 
all the copy of the story passed through my hands to Mr. 
Henderson, who was never introduced to Stevenson by me, 
in any formal sense; but getting, of course, into corre- 
spondence with Mr. H. about proofs, R. L. 8. naturally 
called to see him early in the following summer as he 
passed through London to Bournemouth; when, on special 
terms offered by Mr. Henderson, he a to write the 
‘Black Arrow.’ This, strangely enough, had much more 
pull on Young Folks’ readers than the more artistic 
‘Treasure Island ’ had had. 
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Mr. Leighton, therefore, is quite wrong in his state- 
ment that Mr. Henderson offered to take a story from the 
young Scotsman, ‘and gave him papers indicating the 
kind of story he wanted.’ Treasure Island was written 
absolutely for the sake of writing it, and in ae | 
with the ideas suggested by the map which R. L. 8. h 
elaborately drawn and coloured in og mera competition 
with his clever boy step-son, as he himself tells in the 
Idler article (reprinted in the volume My First Book) ; so 
that the statement that he found and adopted many 
_— from Billy Bo’s’n is thus wholly met and disposed 
of. 

The alterations on the final book form of - Zreasure 
Island were really slight. 

ALEXANDER H. Jarr.” 





A Personal Explanation. 


Sir,—In reference to a paragraph in your last issue 
relating to myself, will you permit me to explain that I 
don’t ‘‘deserve the harmless appellation of ‘chaplain to 
Punch’” except for the reason that it has given some 
po a false impression of my connexion with the paper. 

am proud to be a frequent contributor to it, but I am not 
a member of the staff. And when a recent contribution of 
mine to another journal figured on the title-page as ‘“‘ By 
the chaplain of Punch,” a number of strangers assumed 
that I make frivolous literature my one occupation. There- 
upon they showered reproachful letters on me, suggesting 
that I am breaking my ordination vows! When one is 
being driven off their legs by parish work, and preaching 
five or six times a week, as I am throughout Lent, this 
seems a rather undeserved reproach to huri at a humble 
curate who writes frivolous verse and prose as a recreation, 
and as a means of supplementing a not munificent stipend. 

Nearly all my lighter literary work appears over my 
signature or initials, I am not in the least ashamed of it. 
But ashamed I should be, and rightly so, if—as these 

eople have been led to imagine—I made it the main 

usiness of my life after taking holy orders.—I am, &c., 

Antuony ©. Deane. 

March 5, 1900. 


“Cog” and * Mich.” 


Smr,—I write with no eye, either single or double, 
towards your Prize Competition; but here, if I mistake 
not, are two good old English and good old Shakesperean 
words which should not be allowed—in President Grover 
Cleveland’s phrase—to lapse into desuetude. 

One of these words is “mich,” in the sense of “ play 
truant”; the other is “cog,” used of a schoolboy who 
dishonestly purloins matter from his neighbour’s slate. 
People now say “copy,” but “cog” is by all odds the 
better word. 

Both “mich” and ‘‘cog” were words very familiar to 
my youthful ears. But, you see, that was a long time 
ago. 
By the way, in Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night” Maria 
describes Malvolio as one “ that cons state without book.” 
Maria’s meaning is anything but clear. Suppose we read 
“cogs stole wit out of books ”’—would not the phrase 
become at once much more intelligible and pertinent ? 

Passaic, New Jersey : Joun Baxter. 

Feb. 18, 1900. 
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N ow Books | Received. 


[These notes. on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


LAVENGRO. By Grorce Borrow. 


Prof. Knapp’s edition of Borrow’s works is inaugurated 
by the appearance of this well-equipped volume, The 
correct text of 1851 is followed, and certain passages 
needlessly suppressed by Borrow are restored. Prof. 
Knapp’s notes are ri a en and are dictated by 
need—not zeal. (Jo urray. 6s.) 


A Boox or IrtsH VERSE. Szerzectep sy W. B. Yzars. 


The Young Ireland movement is exhibited, and will be 
stimulated, by this collection of verse —- by Irish 
ideals, and Irish models, and written by Irish men and 
women in the last two centuries. We refer elsewhere to 
the hope with which Mr. Yeats regards the poetical 
future of Ireland. (Methuen.) 


Tue Symporist MovEMENT IN 
LITERATURE, By Arruur Symons. 


We acknowledge elsewhere the need for a statement of 
the aims of the modern “symbolists.” Mr. Symons 
attempts to supply the need by critical sketches of such 
symbolists as Gérard de Nerval, Rimbaud, Verlaine, 
Larforgue, Mallarmé, Huysmans, and Maeterlinck. ‘To 

iritualise literature, to evade the old bondage of rhetoric, 
the old bondage of exteriority’””—such, Mr. Symons tells 
us, is the aim of these men. (Heinemann.) 


Norges rrom A Diary, By tHe Rr. Hon. 
1886-1888. Srr M. E, Grant Dorr. 


Sir M. E. Grant Duff continues his reminiscences, of 
which six volumes have already appeared, from the date 
of his departure from Madras. He hopes to-continue his 
anecdotal diary to the last day of 1900, so that it will 
cover just half a century. (Murray. 2 vols.) 


PassaGEs In A WANDERING LIFE. By Tuomas ARNOLD. 


This is the autobiography of a younger brother of 
Matthew Arnold. As the title of his beak implies, Mr. 
Arnold has been a great traveller. After alluding to Dr. 
Arnold’s precept to his children — work, Mr. Arnold 
remarks half regretfully on his abandonment of Oxford 
life and his emigration to New Zealand. The frontispiece 
ae of Mr. Arnold strikingly recalls his distinguished 
rother. (Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue Morats or Svlicipe. By Rev. J. Gurnauite. 


Granted that a book against suicide is needed, or that 
its ‘‘morals” can be usefully discussed, this is a learned 
and thoughtful examination of the subject. The author 
approaches suicide from the standpoint of a Christian 
Socialist, and the metaphysical element is banished from 
his pages. (Longmans. 6s.) 


CottecTED Writines or Samvuet Laycoox. 


Lancashire men and women, and all who are interested 
in local poetry, will find in this volume a well-edited selec- 
tion of Laycock’s verses. Only verse written for passing 
occasions, or conspicuously below the author’s ordinary 
level, has been excluded. The volume is therefore a 
purified, and also an expanded, edition of Laycock’s 
volume, Warblin’s fro’ an Owd Songster. Why not have 
retained this old personal title? Laycock sang of all the 
domestic and industrial life of Lancashire, though he was 
not above celebrating his own minor troubles in verse; 
witness the m, “Oh, this Boil!” The illustrator, 


Mr. F. W. Jackson, has caught the poet’s spirit admirably. 
(Oldham : Clegg.) 7 
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ly addition to the foregoing, we have received : 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Kadersey’ (3 « Knox), A Manual of Devotion for Lent ............++-.-. (Isbister) 6/0 
a ag The Epistle of St. James. With ar Gaston) a6 


mn (Rev. F Handfuls Plucked and Rubbed in Walking through 
the Field of the Word Of GOd ......ccc:ccse:scsoesesssesesseeees (Wells SGostuen) 
(Rev. Percy), The Little Lives of the Saints ...... (Wells Gardner) 2/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


ry (W. H.), King Arthur in Cornwall ...............ss0:e0.0 Longmans) 4/6 
Charice), American Statesmen: Charles Francis Hm ’ 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 5/0 

ik (Rev. A.), Cathedral Series: St. Patl’s ..............cccecerccccseeee (Bell) 1/6 

_ (Stephen), The Golden Horseshoe .............ce.se-.-scss08 # (Macmillan) 6/0 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Burnet (John), The Ethics of a... Lenetiinasiensitaseantinsttaenapnantiod ~Citinee) net ue 
Charities Register and Digest: 1900.. Te 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Higham (J.), Ivanhoe. School Edition ..................scaeeessecesee iiadiaioehe (Black) 1/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
a eed beaitiee English-German and German-English Dic- 
eR En ae (Grevel & Co.) 


Reid (Herbort), Plas th Play the Man : Talks with Boys on the Battle of Life 
Olipbant) 2/6 
Aikin (W. A.), The Voice: Its Physiology and Cultivation...... acmillan) 3/6 





Carpenter (J. E. ae Soldier ey ISR LP EE, EI OG arne & Co.) 1 
— (J. Ss , or Hygienic Suse vd me & Co.) ad 
IE ais concdinassiteiodetihiaisadaniiadiaiaeinaimenepenainice 





Gould (F. J.), Will het 5 7 my woneil (Watts & co 1/0 

Smart (W.), Taxation of Land alues and the Single Tax ...... Maclehose) 

Leland (Charles Godfrey) and Ward (H. a ~ Useful Arts and 
SINNED ccescecectactesinlecsstnchstsishpeitte eotesscstiote (Dawbarn & Ward) net 7/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Remetet (D. G.), Poems (Siddal Edition): Containing ‘‘ Dante at Verona,” 
onoimiadaey (Mary), Diana Tempest Macmillan) /6 
M.) and Rivers (W. H. R.), A Text Diery of pelea? Macmillan) 10/6 
Parkin yh R.), Edward : Life, D Letters(Macmillan) 6/0 
Sterne (Laurence), Tristram Shan y and Sentinentel Journey, 2 Vols. ) 1” 
é 


Macmillan 
Guay (astine shemagided Life and Correspondence of —. Arnold, 
SU dew ontatinins osigaine Ward, Lock) 2/0 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged iid 


ee eee eee arity iter tear ei ie rs 














The Best Sunday Books. 


Gur Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 24 (New Series). 


WE asked last week for lists of ten Sunday books for children, that 
branch of nursery literature having been somewhat disregarded in 
recent inquiries into children’s reading. A large number of answers 
has resulted, dealing with which it seems best to adopt the method 
of judgment by general sense. According to this method the fol- 
lowing are the best ten Sunday books, against each being placed 
the number of votes it has received : 


Pilgrim’s Progress (Bunyan)... ove we 3 
Parables from Nature (Mrs. Gatt y)... ae 
Ministering Children (Mrs. Ghedeowenth). «a 
Agathos (Wilberforce) iat ini << 


The Story of a Short Life (Mrs. Ewing) 

The Book of Golden Deeds (Miss Yonge) .. 

The Child’s Book of Saints (Canton) oa 
The Prince of the House of David (Ingraham) 
Jessica’s First Prayer — eee ; 
Tne Child's Bible +“ 


The list that comes nearest to this selection is that sent in by Mr. 
John B. Payne, The College, Winchester, which runs thus : 


Aananneceom 


wn eo Bible. - 

unyan’s m’s Progress. 
Wilketecos'’ Acethce 

Life of Our Lord ne en. 
Hebrew Heroes (A. L. O. E.), 
Palgrave's nt aay of Sacred Song. 
The Wide Wide World. 

Prince of the House of David. 
Throne of David. 


Jessica’s First Prayer. 





nae received also from J. R. M., London; P. L. N., York ; 
‘M.#.O ., Cambridge ; C. M. W., Meltham ; E. M. T., London ; M. T., 
Hull ;sx A. B. s., Epworth ; M. F., Bridgworth ; G. N., Clifton ; 
7 = ’ Edinburgh ; R. H., Carlisle ; M. A. W., London ; C. W., Lon- 
: W. P., London ; R. W., Sutton ; H. W., London ; . F., Chard ; 
oe M. - B., Brighton ; D. S., London; G. W., London; A. F,, 
, London ; 0. J,, Lo on; J. A. ©., London; 
P,, Caterham ; M. &., 
Beckenham ; E. W, Over ; Z. M., Whitby ; E. K,, Ambleside ; “Ivy 
Leaves,” Liverpool ; M. A. C., Cambridge ;R. W. M., London ; B. R., 
London ; A. 8. M., Holywood. 
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Competition No. 25 (New Series). 


Two weeks ago, as most of our readers must be aware, an 
elephant broke away from the Crystal Palace and ran for some 
miles through Kent, pursued by hundreds of people. After many 
hours he was to a wood near Bromley, captured, and 
then led back to Sydenham in triumphant procession. We ask 
our readers to celebrate this unusual event in verse, not exceed- 
ing fourteen lines, The poem may take the form of narrative, or 
an address to the elephant. 

RULES. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE AcAprEMy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 13, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 212, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. Itis 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymuus an: wers. 


Our SPECIAL PRIzE COMPETITIONS. 
(For particulars see inside page of cover.) 


Received during the week : Sappho, Blank, Paul Roman, Vilmar, 
John Cragdon, Derryillawn, The Chestnut. Cat, Chaffinch, Iris, 
Adam, Columbia, Lyra, Irene. Tabberwock, Norlan Celt, Infelix, 
“The Boy Guessed Right,” Salopean, Sandwich, Tantalus, Felix 
Stowe, Grange, Francis le Steniog, Lois, George, Laurie, Burley, 
Marabau, Azul. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


NEW FICTION. 


JUST ODT. 


THEIR SILVER WEODING JOURNEY. 
Cloth, 68. 
** Travel and tale blend happily in this delightful book. The best work Mr. 


Howells has done.”*—Speaker 
“ Admirably realised and maintained throughout.’”’—Spectator. 


THIRD EDITION NOW PREPARING. 
MR. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE PRINCESS XENIA. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 


**In plot the story is a. invented, seethes with intrigue and excitement, 
and ends a. ’—Spectato 

* Distinctly clever and original. , "—Birmingham Gazette. 

““We would place ‘The Princess Xenia’ in the very forefront of modern 
romance.”’—Pall Mall. 


THE BARRYS: a Novel, By Suan F. Buttocr, 
Author of “‘ The Charmer,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
**Mr. Bullock’s novel is the beat we have read this autumn. Every scene, 
every character, grips the heart.”—British Weekly. 
“A story that makesa strong svpselt ~ human syenpethien, and shows a keen 
knowledge of human nature.”—Bookma 


TALES of SPACE and TIME. By H. G. 


WELLS, Author of “‘When the Sleeper Wakes,” ‘‘The Time Machine,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“Mr, Wells never fora moment fails to maintain his grip on the reader, 
That is why his stories are so deservedly popular."—Manchester Guardian. 
“Tne ingenuity with which the abiding principles of romance are adupted to 
the imagi conditions of the mechanical millennium is nothing short of 
masterly.’’—Spectator. 














NINTH THOUSAND. 


WHEN the SLEEPER WAKES: a Story 


of the Years to Come. By H. G. WELLS. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, cioth extra, 6s. 
“A brilliant effort, both of the imagination and of erudition.”—Queen. 


WITH SWORD and CRUCIFIX. By E. 8. 


VAN ZILE. Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, 6s. Iliustrated. A Story 
of De la Salle’s last voyage on the Mississippi. : 


LONDON AND NEW YORK, 








10-March, 1900. 
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yas PRINCESS HSLENA COLLEGE PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1886. To 


President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
ne education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
= Art Examinations. Spacious grounds. Supervision iu 


games. 

Trainin, department for kindergarten poabente in prepara- 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teache 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 


MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Priacipal. 





IVIL SERVICK COMMISSION. — 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
DRAUGHTSMAN in the Hiyéngnahie Department of the 
Admiralty (17-25). 13th March. 
Expertness in ydrographical Chart Drawing essential. 
=~ date te specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
nw the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
ndon, 8. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


The Course of Study is epnnaeh te fit an Engineer for p=. 
peeent in ayy a Ay and the Colonies. About 

itudents 1900. x 5 
of State ‘vill ee them for Common tecee Appvintments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at Coilege. 








VV IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL. — Mrs. 
T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 
yore Woodside, Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 
iss on Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 
Lansdowne, Bishop and Mra. Barry, Col and Mrs. Chenevix 
Trench, and others. 
- High-Class Bookbinding. 
Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
ttyle or pattern. 
JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 
_ 40, Paradise Strest, USEPSS. 


CATALOGU ES. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


OATALOGUES Dost free on application. 








AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, ‘Sono Square, Lonpon, W. 


TORIES, ARTICLES, &e. cenunnteltenelp 

Punctuation and revision when desired. Absolute 

reliability. Highest references from London Editors and 
Authors.—Write Miss Faiznp, 62, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
BWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 


Printers and Publis 


for oe fitusteated othe er Publicgtt specially-built 
rated or ions 
ra L folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 


wAavice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
ew Journals. 
Facilities u the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph = Africanism, | London.” 


'YPE- WRITING promptly and accurately 
don: 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and eofesenees. 
Multi- Copies.—Ad ress, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ Mss. 
ose with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dapli- 
ates. reulars, Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. ee 
Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W.— Esta 
fished 1 1884 


| JteRary " RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is on to 

Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in ~-y te through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dattas, 151, Strand, "London, W.C. 














“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 25. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
211) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose st with their reply. 














“THE ACADEMY,” 


Can still be obtained separately, or the Complete 


Set for 3s. 6d. 
BEN JONSON. JOHN MILTON. 
JOHN KEATS. WILLIAM COWPER. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. CHARLES DARWIN. 
TOM HOOD. ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PEROY BYSSHE SHELIEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT, 
WM. M. THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
EDMUND WALLER. FRANCIS BACON. 
WILKIE COLLINS. HENRIK IBSEN 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B 222.8 BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
obese HALF at CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
Bt 4 4 on ‘CURRENT A009 tay by on the mini- 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


THOMAS GRAY. 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER 8. LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For th ent of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on dniteal and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1, 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANOIS RAVERSCROTS, Manager. 





‘MUDIB’S LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE oy ' 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIA 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 


annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for exchange of Books 
a eee eee r TWO GUINEAS bes suman 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per yng 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends in ONE 8SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the of Ly BR 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 








~ 80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Mawonzstzr. 





Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards 
1s, 6d., post free. 
THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 
tures on the Scriptual awe x of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.”— Manchester Guardian. 
“‘ Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures."—Ciirietion World. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LIMITED, 
21 & 22, Furnival Street, Helbern, London, F.C, 











A CHARMING hall BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE [E DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. 


HANDBOOKS. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister ; Professor —— RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FO. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, 
BRECON and its BEACONS. 
ROSS, > en and CHEPSTOW 


RISTO 
BRIGHTON, ASTBOURNE HASTINGS, 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, 
ABERYSTWYTH, 


DOLGELLY, 


BARMO HARLEC 
MALVERN, HERE ORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTE 


FOREST. 


THE SEVERN 
BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


and ST. LEONARDS. 
BETTWSYOCOED, and SNOWDON. 


BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 


, ORICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
R, & CHELTENHAM. 


RINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALE 





is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A 


the world. 


Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 





“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome gre ie for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ’’—The Times. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 


6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and 


E. T. COOK, M.A. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interes 





lien: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London; Srmpxin, Marsmatt, Hamiiton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR.—BOOKS TO READ. 








OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE, and HOW 


WE MADE IT. ARTHUR GOODRICH. Crown 8vo, picterial wrapper in Red 

and Black, price Sixpence net. 
This is a popular and comepehensive history of the land that at the present moment is 
riveting so much attention, and will be found exceedingly useful as a reference book and 

| guide to Cape Colony and the Transvaal. 


HOW to BEAT the BOERS: a Conversation in 
Hades. A Remarkable Pamphlet by FRANK HARRIS. Price Sixpence. 
Dr. Conan Dove says: “ An excellent idea.” 
Sir Cuartes Ditke have read —_ Frank Harris’s pamphlet with interest, as I 


says: 
do everything which comes from its author’s pe 
“We eve Teoeived a brilliant pamphlet embodying a 


The Gazette says: 
* Conversation in Hades,’ written by Mr. Frank H ;- We believe they contain the right 
answer to a question which hash hitherto ‘been asked int vain by every Englishman.” 
. 








London: C. ARTHUR PEARGON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE TRANSVAAL BOERS: 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By AFRICANUS. 


Price 1s, net, paper covers; 2s., in cloth, vm free 3d, extra, 


THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
Cloth bound, price 1s, 6d. 





London : “HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 





A BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR OF 1881. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 
With 8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, after Sketches by Melton Prior 


MAJUBA: 


BRONKERSPRUIT, INGOGO, LANGS NEK, KRUGERSDORP. 
By HAMISH HENDRY. 


Globe.—“‘ The author has gone to the best, and his narratives have the Lqnalitios of concise- 
ness and vividness which he claims for them. They are concentrated, they are icturesque ; 3 
yg they are not without their lessons for the statesmen and soldiers of f to-day. 

pety Graphic.—“ ....brief and brightly written....The description is extremely vivid, 
and will bring home to the mind of the reader the nature of South African warfare far more 
clearly than a more elaborately technical work could possibl y do. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


FROM CAPETOWN 
TO LADYSMITH. 


G. W. STEEVENS. 
With Maps, 


“At once graphic, pathetic, humorous, practical, and tells just what every- 
body wants to know.’ - —Ti imes. aa 


By 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SECOND LARGE.EDITION READY. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Its Causes and Effects, 


By J. A. HOBSON. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

““His arguments are certainly worthy of consideration by those more 
impartial persons belonging to neither extreme camp who desire help in 
arriving at complete truth.’’—Atheneum, 

“It is possible to read with interest and with pleasure farinto these a ar ag with- 
out ceasing to lose faith in the author’s impartiality and ability.”—Daily News. 

** A sound and careful ful study. *—Speaker. 


J. NISBET | & CO., Ltp., 21, Berners Street, W. 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THIRD EDITION. 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. 


By ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “ The Making of the Empire.” 
Art vellum, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


Biographical Sketches with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, no fewer than ten 
of whom are now at the front. 
** Pleasant and proud reading.” —Saturday Review. 
“ A capital book, breezily and brightly written.”—St. James’s Budget. 


“* The list is well chosen. Menof whom the nation is justly proud.” 
Naval and Military Record. 





ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, London E.C. 








NEW PAPERS, 


ISSUES, &c. #7 








NEW SERIES.—UNDER NEW EDITORSHIP. 
NOW READY, No. 133, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


_ FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER 


| A Religious, Social, and Miscelianeous Review. 


} CONTENTS or JANUARY NUMBER. 

IN THE SHADOW OF CONSCRIPTION... .. W. C. Brarrawarre, B.A., LL.B. 
HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN .. ° Tuomas Hopexriy, D.C,L. 
DANIEL QUARE - Isaac Suanp, B.A. 
ON the CULTIVATION of ARTISTIC ‘TASTE Lucy Harrison. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP .. “Ron BERT Srexce Watson, LL.D. 
TO THE DIVINE MEMORY AND THE DIV INE FANCY . Agrucre Rownrres, B.A. 
“A SUPPER OF THE LORD” AT CORINTH... + . Josera Epmonpson. 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS . Josuvua Rowntree. 
A PLEA FOR EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS .. JoxatTHaN Hvurcuinson, F.R.S., LL.D., &. 


London: WEST, NEWMAN & CO, 54, Hatton Garden. 








TOLSTOY’S LATEST WORK. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xvi-585, Art canvas 6s. net. 


RESURRECTION: 
A Novel. 


With 33 Illustrations by PASTERNAK. Translation by 
LOUISE MAUDE. 


London : 
FRANCIS RIDDELL HENDERSON, 26, Paternoster Square. 


NOW READY, the THIRD NUMBER of 


THE PILOT 


(Originally intended to be called “ THe TRIBUNE.” 


A Weekly Review of Ecclesiastical and General 
Politics, Literature, and Learning 
EDITED BY 


D. C. LATHBURY 


Bditorial and Advertising Offices 
2, EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PRICE. SIXPENCE. 








‘Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in 





PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
“THE ACADEMY,” 


Literature, may still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
3s, 6d,, on application to the Office, 48, Chancery Lane, W.C, 
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The Academy. 





17 March, 1900, 








MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


New and Forthcoming Books, 
NOTES ON THE WAR 


TO THE 


RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 


By the MILITARY EXPERT of the 
DAILY NEWS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





(Immediately. 


Highways and Byways Series. 
NEW VOLUME. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s, [Shortly. 








NEW VOLUMES of the UNIFORM EDITION of 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 
FROM SEA TO SEA, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES: 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s, each, 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA. 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans, 
LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


POPULAR EDITION, In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 
10s, net. 


A CONCORDANCE to FITZGERALD'S 
TRANSLATION of the RUBAIYAT of OMAR 
KHAYYAM. | By J. R. TUTIN. Extra crown 


THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 


Extracts from the Letters of Captain H. L. 
HERNDON, of the 2lst U.S. Infantry, on Duty 
in the Philippine Islands, and Lieutenant 
ihm MY A.D.C, to the Military 
vernor 0} erto Rico. Edited by STEP 
BONSAL, Crown 8vo, 6s, . ses: 














NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


EDWARD THRING, Headmaster of 


Uppingham School. Life, Diary, and Letters, 
By GEORGE R, PARKIN, OMG. M.A., Hon. 
LL.D., University of New Brunswick, With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s, each, 
70,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


VIA CRUCIS. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. 


BABES in the BUSH. By Rolf 


Field,.—* As good as any of its predecessors,” 
- | Telegraph.—“ Bristles with thrilling in- 


Outlook.—* A lively and picturesque story.” 


THE CAMBRIC MASK. By R. W. 


CHAMBERS. 
Westminster Gazette.—“ A spirited and stirring 


Literature.—“ Holds the reader throughout.” 
DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. 
Spectator.— A charmingly written story.” 


MARY PAGET: a Romance of Old 
Bermuda. By MINNIA CAROLINE SMITH. 
Academy.—‘‘ A pretty, old-fashioned, simple story,” 


MACMILLAN & ©O., Lrp., London. 











Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 


has pleasure in announcing 
that he is just publishing. 
in his Green Cloth Library, 
“ARDEN MASSITER”’ : 
a novel of /talian Political 
and Social Life, by DR. 
WILLIAM BARRY, Author of 
‘The Two Standards,” de. ; 
and “THE RHYMER”: 
a Story of Robert Burns and 
his Loves, byALAN McAULAY. 
To be had at the Libraries 

. and of all Booksellers, 6s. 
each. 


RHYMES OLD and NEW. By 
MARGARET E. 8. WRIGHT. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
This is a thoroughly representative collection of 
well-known nursery rhymes, and as such should be 
of interest to all children as well as to those who are 
no longer young. 


THREE CLANRANALDS: High- 


land Tales of the 16th and 17th Centuries. By 
MORAR. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

The author has depicted some stirring events of the 
troublesome times when the Stuarts filled the throne, 
or “claimed their own,” and appealed to the loyalty 
of the Highland clans; an appeal which was answered 
by none more readily than =o dauntless Clan- 
ranalds, descendants of the Lord of the Isles, the 
princely chief of all the Macdonalds. 











“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES.— 
New Votvme just out, 


MODERN ITALY (1748-1898). By 
PIETRO ORSI, Professor of History in the 
R. Liceo Foscarini, Venice. Fully Illustrated, 
and with Map and Index. Cloth, 5s. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of EASTERN 
ASIA. By I. C. HANNAH, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A concise history of the whole of Asia east of Persia 
from the earliest tiraes to the present day, the last 
chapter being devoted to an account of the present 
position of affairs in the East. The book is written 
in a popular style, all needless names and dates being 
omitted, and it is hoped it may prove useful for schools. 


NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “ PRISONERS 
of CONSCIENCE,” &c, 





WAS it RIGHT to FORGIVE?. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 

Cloth Library.) 6s. 
“It is the work of a practised writer, and it reveals 
deep insight into human character......its interest is 
unfailing.”—Scotsman. 


(Unwin’s Green 


A TALE OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS OF THE 
SOUTHERN SEAS, 


AMONG the MAN-EATERS. By 


JOHN GAGGIN. (Overseas Library.) Paper, 
1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


A WHITE WOMAN in CENTRAL 


AFRICA: a Record of a Journey taken alone by 
a Lady across Africa. By HELEN CADDICK. 
16 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 
“ The author is a traveller by nature......her book is 
extremely pleasant to read.” —Literature. 
“The book makes excellent reading.”— World, 














London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 





CHATTOaWINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SON of the HOUSE. 


By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “The Violin- 
Player.” [ March 22. 


ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of 


the Great River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “The Shadow of the Sword.” 


“ The interest of the story never > . 
Daily Chronicle. 


A SECRET of the NORTH 


SEA. By ALGERNON GISSING. 

“ Tt is strong, picturesque, and as passionately one- 
motived as ‘ Wathering eights.’ »— World. 

“A strong, thoughtful story, written by a capable 
hand. One almost feels the hurricane and scents the 
brine through its pages. ‘The Kittiwake’ is an 
achievement in characterisation.”— Bookman. 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. 
By J. F. CORNISH. 

“‘ An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which 
is unfolded in a style at once vigorous and polish 
The book will be read with interest by all who can 
appreciate a good story well told.” —Studio. 

“ Susceptible male readers will bave difficulty in 
deciding whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or  true- 
bearted Lasbars Ashleigh is the more a x, 

otsman, 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By 


Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” With 8 Ilustrationse 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


“a delightful heroine......a most fascinating crea” 
ture.”~—Vanity Fair. 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of “ Diana Barrington.” With 6 Illus- 
trations, 


“Told with a full measure of Mrs. Croker’s vivacity 
and humour.”—Spectator. 


STORIES AT THREE-ANO-SIXPENCE. 
WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT: 


FRRATaICAL LIFE AS IT IS. By GEORGE R. 


“A very graphic picture..... The fact that the book is here 
and there autobiographical will add to its attraction for the 


public.”—Globe. 


IN LONDONS HEART. By 


GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds,” &c. 

“Mr. Sims knows the London of to-day, especially on its 
shady side, as Dickens knew the London of sixty years ago; and 
he can handle his material—h’s money-lenders, muiderers, 
detectives, and what not—with eminent skill....The _— is 
skilfully contrived, and the story is exciting.”—Glasgow Herald. 


DORA MYRL, the LADY DE- 
TECTIVE. By M. McD. BODKIN, QC. 
“A Sherlock Holmes in petticoats, pretty, refined, and 
iquante....Where is this wonder to be found? She is Dora 
Miyri, the lady detective.....When a learned Q.C, les his 
leisure with detecti ies, we naturally expect something 
very different from the tines: ..result, and we are not dis- 


ee ae bl ra is = a new kind of detec- 
tinct imp t on her pred y 
™ 7 Morning Leader. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert 


D. VANDAM, Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” 
With 6 Illustrations. 
“Mr. Vandam’s excellent story....If only ‘A Court Tra: P 
begi rey Fy ay mR PD 
a eve in the possibility of the millenvium.” 
Literary World. 


THE WEB of FATE. By T. W. 
SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 


“ Arrests attention from the beginning and holds attention to 
the end.”—Glasgow Herald. _ 


OUR GREATEST LIVING SOL- 
DIERS. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


























“Mr. Lowe comes to his task armed with knowled; 
enthusiasm, and a practised , and his vivid little life- 
sketches are excellent and reading. There is some- 


thing epic in the narrative.”—Daily ‘Mail. 





London : Caatro & Wirpvs, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W 








